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MALBRO RECOGNISES HIS OLD MASTER, 


HURLOCK CHASE. 
BY G, E, SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE STORY OF A CITY ARAB,” 
CHAPTER XI,—HOPE. 


Wuy had Henry Rivers reappeared on the scenes of 
his early and more prosperous and happy -experiences 
and hopes ?. If he himself had been asked this question, 
he might have been embarrassed for an answer. And 
yet, perhaps, the cause was not very far to seek. True, 
he was impoverished, and, so far, dishonoured: his 
patrimony was irremediably lost to him; and with it 
the fondest, dearest day-dreams of his life had well- 
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nigh vanished. So, at least, he would have said; but 
higsheart would have contradicted his words. 

Not that in his present condition the young lover 
would have laid claim to the hand of his once affianced 
bride, or then and there taken it if it had been re. 
offered. The promise of that hand had been given when 
he was reputedly.rich; and when he knew himself to be 
poor he had restored the troth. It is a pleasant thing 
to marry and to be given in marriage, no doubt; that 
is to say, under ordinarily propitious circumstances. 
But when, instead of a Hurlock Chase, and a fine old 
mansion, and a large establishment, and a certain number 
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of thousands of pounds a year, a man has only an old 
farm-house, surrounded by some few score of lean and 
barren acres, to offer to a young wife as a home, with 
but four or five hundred pounds of money as capital, 
either in possession or reversion, even matrimony may 
put on a forbidding aspect. So Harry Rivers had 
argued. Why then did he return to the Priory, after 
having once said good-bye to aunt Melly and aunt 
Prissy ? and why—oh why—did he announce to then, 
in an hour’s evening conversation, which we have not 
recorded, his intention of repairing in the morning to 
Fairbourne Court, and seeking an interview with Roger 
Gilbert, its master, and the father of the Clara whose 
portrait, if sought, would have been found very carefully 
concealed very near to his heart? Why, indeed, was 
that portrait there at all? 

“‘ Hope,” says a great philosopher, “is the last thing 
that dies in man;” and Henry Rivers’ hope was not 
quite defunct. It is true his resignation had been 
graciously accepted by the contracting power—by the 
owner of Fairbourne Court, we mean—who had signi- 
fied his approval of his young friend’s sense of honour, 
and acquiesced in the propriety of his conduct, while he 
lamented the disastrous circumstances which had ren- 
dered such a course imperative; and so, in the most 
cold and polite and courtly way imaginable, had bowed, 
so to speak, his “ dear young friend” out of his thoughts. 
But, on the other hand, had not Clara written to him 
also, in her prettiest Italian hand, to say that her happi- 
ness was blighted for life; that with him she could have 
been content to live in a cottage; that being thus cast 
off, she should never more have faith in man; that no 
doubt Mr. Rivers was right, for perhaps he was tired of 
his toy, and was glad of an excuse for abandoning it; 
and, indeed, she had read that man’s love was like 
writing on water, or on sand, or something equally 
yielding and unimpressive; but that she had never 
believed it—never—till now ? 

¥es, all this, and a great deal more than is at all 
necessary to repeat, but every word of which was deeply 
graven on Harry’s memory, Clara had written, and not 
so long ago either. And so she had bidden him farewell. 

Now, Harry was not a selfish fellow; but he was 
made of flesh and blood, and it was natural enough for 
him to question within himself whether he had not 
been too precipitate after all. And it was natural, at all 
events, that he should wish to vindicate himself from 
the false—no, not false, but mistaken—charges thus 
heaped upon him. He fickle! he tired of his toy! 

He couldn’t bear this; and so he tried to write; but 
what written words could tell all that he had suffered, 
all that he was still suffering? So, sheet after sheet of 
letter-paper was spoiled ; and then Harry asked himself 
why he shrunk from one manly effort. He could tell 
Clara all that was in his heart, could he see her once 
more; and then, when parted from his lost love for 
ever more, he would know at least that she had under- 
stood and better appreciated the sacrifice he had made. 

No doubt this was all very foolish reasoning; but 
please to bear in mind, reader, that Harry Rivers was a 
very young man, and that wisdom—if worth the name 
—is of slow growth. 

But we have said that Harry’s hope was not quite 
extinct. Since the correspondence just referred to he 
had received an offer of employment in a distant colony, 
which, if not immediately lucrative, would probably, and 
almost. certainly, lead to a prosperous result. A few 
years of application and fidelity in this post of honour, 
and he would return home in comparatively easy cir- 
cumstances, if not absolutely rich. And what were a 





few years? True, Hurlock Chase and its surroundings 
would never be his; but Hurlock Chase was not the 
world, and there were many stages or degrees of com- 
parison between the greatness of “The Hurlocks” and 
the littleness of the cottage with which (love included) his 
poor Clara would have been so content. Why should 
he quite despair, then, since Clara was so moderate in 
her wishes, and since, as Harry well knew, there were 
deep obligations of ancient date due from Clara’s father 
to his own, which surely would plead in his favour? 
Not that Harry would or could retract the words he 
had written—the words which had set both Clara and 
Clara’s father free from their engagements. But sup- 
pose that when he had, in a cursory, off-hand sort of 
way, spoken of these new prospects of his, without 
exaggerating their importance, which he would not 
intentionally do under any pressure—but having mo- 
destly spoken of them, suppose Clara’s father should 
turn round upon him with a kindly, encouraging smile, 
and gently chide him for being in so great a hurry to 
deprive himself of his life’s happiness, and should mag- 
nanimously encourage him to renew the engagement! 
And supposing Clara should be called into—— Ah, 
well, these were foolish fancies, and Harry had sternly 
dismissed them, or tried to dismiss them, as fast as they 
crowded into his foolish heart; but they would crowd 
in, for all that. : 

And Henry Rivers could not forget, though he really 
tried to forget, and almost despised himself for remem- 
bering, that though the Hurlock property was lost to 
him, he had sufficient grounds for looking upon the 
Priory as his future inheritance. To be sure, the 
Priory was a ruin, and he was profoundly ignorant of 
the extent of his aunts’ possessions, for he had never 
attempted to fathom the mystery which evidently sur- 
rounded these amiable ladies: but he knew himself to 
be their nearest relative; and he had no reason to 
doubt that when, in the course of nature, they should 
be removed, their earthly possessions, whether large or 
small, would descend to himself. But, as we have 
implied, Harry resolutely determined not to build upon 
this expectation; and when the thought entered his 
mind he dismissed it with a pious and sincere wish that 
aunt Melly and aunt Prissy might live very long to 
enjoy their worldly goods. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE CRYPT. 

Henry Rivers rose early on the morning after his 
arrival at the Priory. He had passed a restless night. 
Truth to tell, the anxieties of his mind overcame his 
bodily fatigue; and his repose had not been facilitated 
by the very audible and prolonged nasal respirations of 
his near bed-fellow, Mr. Crickett. So at day-dawn he 
sprung from his uneasy couch, and, hastily dressing him- 
self, descended into the court-yard of the Priory, and 
from the court-yard he found his way into the garden, 
which was laid out in the formal Dutch style, not then 
discarded, with terraces, broad, straight, grassed walks, 
and pleached alleys. Here he proposed to himself to 
remain till the old clock in the tower gave note of the 
breakfast-hour, and, wrapped in his solitary musings, 
had taken two or three turns within its circumscribed 
limits, when a voice broke in upon the current of his 
thoughts :— 

“You are stirring in good time, sir;” and, on turning 
round, he beheld Mr. Crickett advancing towards him, 
with a spade thrown over his shoulder. 

“And you also, William. I hope I did not disturb 
you in passing your room. You were fast asleep, I 
thought.” 
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“No, no, sir; I sleep light; and I heard you let 
yourself out,” said Mr. Crickett. 

“But you are not going to begin the day with gar- 
dening, are you, Mr. Crickett ?” 

“Ay, sir; there’s always summat to do; and there’s 
no telling how long this fine weather will last, or how 
short, and if I don’t earth up the salary now, no one 
knows when it will be done ;” saying which, Mr. Crickett 
proceeded to acelery-trench, and began with due deli- 
beration to use his spade. 

There are certain states of mind in which the presence 
or near proximity of a fellow-creature is almost insup- 
portable. Harry Rivers was in one of these states of 
mind. He turned away impatiently from the zealous 
gardener, and, passing into another path, strove to re- 
cover the train of solitary musings which had been thus 
suddenly interrupted. But the effort was vain—the 
more so that he was conscious of being narrowly watched 
by Mr. Crickett, whose concern for the unearthed 
“salary” was too evidently put on for the occasion. 
After vainly endeavouring, therefore, to overcome the 
annoyance to which he felt himself exposed, he deter- 
mined to escape from Mr. Crickett’s unwelcome sur- 
veillance, and opening a small low door in the garden 
wall, which led into the outer grounds of the Priory, 
he walked with a quick step towards the scattered 
ruins. 

Rivers remembered that he had never thoroughly ex- 
plored these ruins. In his days of boyhood, when his 
visits to the Priory were few and far between, he had been 
prohibited from venturing far into the damp, unlighted 
vaults, by his aunts, who had been told, they said, that 
the walls were crumbling to decay, and the groined roofs 
unsafe to pass beneath ; and on his later visits he had 
had such momentous concerns pressing on and weighing 
down his spirits, that he had no thoughts to give to 
antiquarian researches. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, he was seized with a sudden impulse to penetrate 
into these mysterious recesses, and had descended by 
some broken stone steps into what appeared to have 
formerly been a crypt beneath the old Priory chapel, one 
dilapidated wall of which alone remained standing, when 
his thoughts and intentions were again interrupted by 
the familiar voice of Mr. Crickett. 

“ Curious about the old ruins, I see, sir.” 

“Not particularly so, my friend,” said Harry, some- 
what shortly. P 

“Then I wouldn’t get among them too much, sir,” 
rejoined the gardener, butler, and general factotum, with 
a warning voice: “they are reckoned to be uncommonly 
unsafe.” 

“So I heard often, many years ago; but they still 
stand,” replied the young man. 

“Stand! you don’t call this standing, do you, Mr. 
Rivers?” said Mr. Crickett, laying his hand on a huge 
mass of stone which lay partially imbedded in the 
carthen floor of the crypt, and which had evidently 
at some time fallen from the roof with such force as to 
have become further shattered by the concussion, and 
Scattered its fragments around. “It isn’t safe, sir, 
depend on it,” he added, shudderingly. “I have been 
told that sometimes such a slight thing as a single foot- 
step will bring down pieces like this ; and if they should 
happen to come down on your head, where would you 
be then, Master Harry ?” 

“If you have any fears for your own safety, Mr. 
Crickett, you are wise not to run the risk,” said Rivers, 
coolly ; “but as I have none——” 

“Ab, sir, you are a young man, and young men 
will be venturesome. But, after all, tnere’s nothing 
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to see, even if there was daylight enough down here to 
help.” 

“We might remedy the want of daylight by a candle 
or two, perhaps, Mr. Crickett,” said Harry, as, regardless 
of the butler’s warnings and apparent fears, he pene- 
trated farther into the obscurity of the crypt. 

“Tis my belief that there’s so much bad air as you 
get further in that candles would go out of themselves, 
sir,” said Mr. Crickett, solemnly, as he followed Rivers, 
step by step, at a respectful distance, however. 

“Pho! the air here is as pure as it is above-ground,” 
said Harry, laughing, and at the same time stumbling 
over another fragment of stone, which, because of the 
obscurity around him, he did not see till too late. 

“T told you so, sir,” cried Mr. Crickett, in a tone of 
combined reproach and sympathy, as he stepped forward 
and helped the prostrate explorer to rise: “you are not 
hurt, though, are you, Mr. Rivers ?” 

Harry wasn’t hurt, and he said so; and, nothing 
daunted, by his mishap, he proceeded in his researches. 
Mr. Crickett was right: there was nothing particular to 
see, even if there had been daylight enough, which there 
was not. There were heaps of rubbish scattered about, 
and strewing the rough, uneven floor. There were 
massive pillars of rough-hewn stone supporting the 
arched roof. There were narrow passages which seemed 
to lead nowhere in particular. There were cells some 
four feet square, and so low that Harry could not stand 
upright within them, with niches in the thick wall, 
which were, perhaps, intended for saintly images. There 
were rusty iron rings driven into the wall, for what 
purpose he could not guess; and there were iron hooks 
in the centre of some of the arches above, from which, as 
he conjectured, had once depended the lamps which 
might have lighted up the crypt on high and solemn occa- 
sions, when “the mass it was sung, and the bells they 
were rung.” All this Harry discovered as much by his 
sense of touch as of sight, though when his eyes had 
been accustomed to the gloom he found that they were 
not absolutely useless. But he discovered nothing else, 
except that he was watched and followed by Mr. Crickett 
whithersoever he turned, and the irritating consciousness 
of this hastened his return to the light of day. 

“There’s been rum doings down there in old times, 
sir,” remarked this gentleman, with a sigh of relief, as 
he emerged from the crypt. 

“What makes you think so, Mr. Crickett?” asked 
Harry. 

“Well, sir, if old stories are true, there have been; 
not that I know anything of myself, and I have too 
much to think about to trouble my head about what 
doesn’t concern me, Mr. Rivers.” 

“True; you seeni to have plenty to do here. You 
have lived a long while at the Priory, too: I don’t know 
what my aunts would do without you,” said Harry, 
willing to humour the old servant, in spite of his vexa- 
tion at Mr. Crickett’s officious attentions. 

*Can’t say, Mr. Rivers,” responded the other. “My 
ladies are very good ladies, but there’s no harm in 
saying that they have got their ways; and it isn’t every- 
body as would suit ’em, perhaps; and you are right, 
sir, in saying that there’s plenty to do. I don’t com- 
plain, Master Henry, far from it; but there 7s a plenty 
to do. Why, ’tis one man’s work, a’most, to keep them 
three women creeters in order, not to speak of gardening, 
and butlering, and waiting at table, and ail the rest of 
it, sir. But-a good conscience,” added Mr. Cricketi, 
gravely, “carries one through a deal; and,’ begging 
your pardon, Master Harry, you won’t mind my leaving 
you now ?” 

112 
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They were at a safe distance from the ruins by this 
time, and the breakfast-hour was drawing on; so when 
Harry said, “ Pray do not let me detain you, William,” 
Mr. Crickett finally disappeared, until he once more 
turned up in the breakfast-room, arrayed in his decorous 
butlerian suit and brown wig. 


CHAPTER XIII.—ON THE WAY. 


“You will be back to dinner, Henry,” said Miss 
Fleming, with a good deal of kindness in her tone and 
looks. 

“Yes; you will be sure to be back in time for din- 
ner,” echoed Miss Priscilla. “ We shall put off dining 
till two o’clock, remember, and there will be plenty of 
time to go and return in.” 

“ And an hour to spare for your morning call, Henry,” 
added the elder lady. 

Henry Rivers gave the required promise. There 
would be plenty of time, as his aunts had said, for the 
walk and the visit both; for it was now only eleven by 
the old clock in the turret, and the distance from the 
Priory to Fairbourne Court was barely three miles. 
Yes, he would be back to dinner ; for, if he were pressed 
to stay by Mr. Gilbert, he could plead this promise, and 
leave the invitation open for to-morrow, or the next 
day, or the next. So Harry shook hands with aunt 
Melly and aunt Prissy, and went on his way. 

“Poor Henry!” ejaculated Miss Fleming, as she 
presently walked side by side with her sister in the 
garden. 

“Poor Henry!” responded Miss Priscilla, with a 
deep-drawn sigh; and these two words were all that 
passed between the sisters for a full hour. ' 

Meanwhile Rivers was slowly hurrying on to Fair- 
bourne Court; that is to say, his bodily steps were slow, 
but the imaginations of his heart were hastening on. 
He wondered what kind of reception he should meet, 
and pictured to himself the tender, timid, half-reproach- 
ful, and altogether sorrowful glances he should have to 
encounter from poor Clara’s beautiful dark brown eyes 
—those expressive, liquid glances which had so often 
entranced him with delight. In short, Henry Rivers 
had not proceeded a mile on the road before he had 
woven out a very fair romance for his future life, and 
made a fool of himself for his pains, doubtless. 

He had chosen the loneliest road he could take to 
Fairbourne Court; in fact, it was no road at all, but a 
narrow footpath across the country, which was direct 
enough for his purpose; for naturally he shrunk from 
encountering any of his former neighbours, whom he 
would probably have met on the more public and beaten 
track. It was vexatious to him, therefore, to find that 
he had run into the very danger he had striven to avoid, 
when, on springing over a high stile which intersected 
his path, he found himself within a hundred yards of 
two sportsmen who were beating the stubbles for game. 
As their backs were turned towards him, however, he 
entertained a hope of avoiding them, and was quickening 
his steps across an angle of the field, when a sharp, joy- 
ful whine of canine recognition sounded in his ears, and 
a handsome pointer sprung almost into his arms, and 
then gambolled around him, uttering a succession of: 
short, glad barks. At the same moment one of the 

sportsmen turned round, and endeavoured to recall the 
animal to its duty, by shouts of “ Malbro! Malbro! 
Come here, you brute! Malbro!” 

But Malbro was deaf to the voice; for Rivers was 
stooping down. to stroke and pat the pointer he himself 
had trained, and who had now found his old friend and 
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“Poor Malbro!” he said, and tears almost filled his 
eyes as he returned the caresses of his favourite. “So 
you have a new master now; poor Malbro! Ihope you 
are treated kindly, good old dog !” 

Once more the recall was uttered in harsher tones, but 
without avail; and then the sportsmen strode over the 
stubble towards Rivers. 

“The dog seems to know you, sir,” said one of them 
when they were within speaking distance of the young 
man, who was still bending over the affectionate crea- 
ture; and, at the sound of his voice, Henry rose, and 
almost proudly returned the greeting. 

“He should do so, Sir Richard. May I hope that, 
now he has a new master, he shows as good qualities as 
he did with his old one? You find him well broken in, 
T hope.” 

The sportsman, who had spoken hastily, advanced and 
frankly offered his hand. “I did not know you, Henry. 
I had no idea of seeing you, did not know you were in 
the country. I hope you will believe me when I say 
that I am very glad to see you, and to see you looking 
so well.” And he shook hands heartily with Harry, who 
made suitable response. 

“ Staying at the Priory, I suppose, Mr. Henry ?” con- 
tinued Sir Richard; and Henry answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

“ Did I not understand you were going abroad?” the 
baronet asked. 

“Tam going to leave England in the course of a few 
weeks, Sir Richard; but I was weak enough to wish to 
see the old spot once more, and so——” 

“Don’t say weak, Mr. Henry. I honour you for it. 
And, not to talk about that, I hope before you leave you 
will come to the Grange, and take up your quarters 
there as long as you like. Do, now. You are a good 
sportsman, Mr. Henry, and there are plenty of birds, 
strong on the wing and just wild enough. Don’t say 
no”—for Harry had begun to frame a negative—* there 
are guns enough at the Grange, I hope, and there’s 
Malbro—a capital dog, Malbro.” 

“T am glad he has fallen into such good hands, Sir 
Richard,” said Harry, cheerfully. 

“He shall be used well, and valued all the more for 
having belonged to you once, Mr. Rivers, of which I was 
not altogether aware till now; for Pankhurst here, my 
keeper, bought him. And say you will come to the 
Grange, then, to-morrow. No? Well, the day after, 
next week, any time. We have no company; and if we 
had, you should be the top of them all. Do say yes, 
Mr. Henry.” 

The invitation was so cordially and honestly given, 
that Harry had some difficulty in evading it, by explain- 
ing that his presence was required almost immediately 
in London, to make preparations for his future course. 
And so, after reiterating his thanks, and delivering up 
Malbro to Pankhurst, after patting him once more, our 
young hero went on his way. 

Now, Sir Richard Whistler was one of the proudest 
aristocrats in the county, and, in the hey-day of Hur 
lock Chase prosperity, had barely tolerated, as a pre- 
sumed equal, a man who had blended with a large landed 
estate the mechanical calling of a blacksmith, as he had 
once contemptuously called Mr. Rivers. This, however; 
was during a contested election, when the Hurlock 
interest was opposed to that of the Grange, and when, 
as a matter of course, such mud-pelting was deemed fair 
play. But, setting this aside, the two families had been at 
arms’ length, and Harry was touched by the delicate 

kindness he had just received, though vexed at the 
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The train of his thoughts was now for some time 
broken ; and he hastened on, humming rather dolorously 
to himself the old strain which, in happier times, he 
had taught his father’s forgemen to sing :— 

** Hallo, my fancy, hallo! 
Stay, stay at home with me: 
I can thee no longer follow,” 
and so on. 

The footpath trodden by Henry Rivers terminated on 
@ carriage-road, which, in addition to being narrow and 
rough, as all carriage-roads were then, was hemmed in 
on either side by steep banks and high hedges. It was 
a road dear to Harry’s memory; for there, one quiet 
summer evening, years ago, he had, while strolling with 
his former playfellow, Clara Gilbert, discharged his soul of 
its dear secret, and had seen in her downcast, swimming, 
glorious brown eyes, and in the pleased, mantling blushes 
of her dimpled cheeks, that his love was returned. The 
spot thus cherished in Harry’s fond remembrance was 
within two or three hundred yards of the large swing 
gates and the gate-keeper’s lodge, and the broad avenue 
which conducted through a small but pleasant park to 
Fairbourne Court; and often, in later spring-times, the 
two lovers had strolled along that rough and narrow road, 
searching the steep banks for-early violets, and recalling 
to mind the delicious incidents of that first engage- 
ment. Then indeed the course of love ran smooth; but 
now—— 

Henry Rivers was thinking afresh of that happy “then,” 
and this wretched “now,” as he approached the gap 
in the high hedge which opened into the road. If 
his mind had not been too much occupied with these 
sweet and bitter reflections, he might have been aware, 
hy the sound of horses’ hoofs, that riders were approach- 
ing from the direction of Fairbourne Park, and would 
have waited until they had passed and the sounds had 
died away. But, oblivious to sound, if not to sight, he 
had pushed through the gap, and had half-descended 
the bank by a series of rude steps which led diagonally 
down into the road, before he was made aware by his 
awakening senses that he was not alone. He would 
have turned and re-entered the fields till the riders had 
passed; but it was too late; and his only alternative 
to plunging down the bank, at the risk of coming into 
contact with the approaching horses, was to hastily 
catch hold of an overhanging bough, and thus maintain 
his position until the road was cleared. 

Until now, the riders, whoever they might be, were 
hidden from sight by a sharp turn in the road; and, 
before they came into sight, a soft, silvery laugh, which 
proclaimed that one of them was of the gentler sex, 
smote upon Harry’s ear, and thrilled through his heart. 
Another moment, and, so close to him as he then stood 
rooted on the bank that by stretching out his arm he 
could have laid his hand upon her, swept by a young 
lady, in riding coat and hat, and mounted on a cantering 
bay horse which seemed proud of his beautiful burden. 
She was not alone. Riding close by her side was a 
gentleman of middle age, who was evidently deeply en- 
grossed in conversation with that horse’s fair rider. 
They moved slowly on, and a few words from the lips 
of the gentleman reached the ear of the unintentional 
by-stander—words to which once more was returned 
the soft, silvery laugh of the young lady. 

Had Harry’s life depended ou his retaining silently 
and unmovably his position on the bank, he could not 
have avoided a slight start and a smothered exclamation ; 
and in a moment the young lady turned her head, and 
her dark brown, full, liquid eyes, rested for another 
Moment on his agitated countenance. Then a low, 
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feeble shriek fell upon his ear; but before his trembling 
tongue could utter the name which burst from his 
heart, the vision had passed away, and the sound of 
their horses’ hoofs rang more and more faintly on the 
hard, stony road. 

Bewildered and wretched, Henry Rivers descended 
the bank, and leaned against it, with his throbbing head 
hidden in his half-folded arms. The lady-rider was 
Clara; and her companion—that familiar attendant who 
had dared, and had been permitted, to address such 
words to her ear—was Harry’s late triumphant opponent 
at law, and the present possessor of “'The Hurlocks” 
and Hurlock Chase, Jason Brooke. 


THE BEE-HUNTER. 


WueEtTHER the honey-bee (Apis mellifica) is a native of the 
New World, or whether it was carried there by some of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, is not known, though it has been 
observed by the Indians to be never far distant from the 
borders of civilization. Long ago, the invasion of Ken- 
tucky by Boone and the other pioneer backwoodsmen is 
said tohave been foretold by a Shawnee warrior, who, see- 
ingabee upon the western bank of the Mississippi, warned 
his tribe that before very long their hunting-grounds would 
be invaded ; and later still, the settlement of California 
was predicted by a Gumas Indian, on discovering a bee- 
tree on the Gila river. In some of the south-western 
States the collection of wild honey as an article of barter 
or trade has been made a business by some of the back- 
woodsmen; and as honey used to bring a quarter of a 
dollar a gallon, and some of the bee-trees yielded from 
six to a dozen gallons of honey, besides wax, it was not 
an unprofitable pursuit. The taste that leads a man to 
take delight in the boisterous music of a pack of deer- 
hounds, as they drive the stag to a stand, or in the 
rough danger of a bear-fight, is not a proper foundation 
upon which to build the bee-hunter. The bee-hunter 
is of a pensive turn, fond of solitude, fond of nature, 
delighting in flowers—though perhaps not from a bo- 
tanical poiat of view. If he reads, he has probably read 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy ;” most certainly he 
has read and re-read, time after time, Izaak Walton’s 
“Complete Angler ;” for there is no such anomaly as a 
bee-hunter who is not also a patient, skilful piscator. 
So fond is he of the silence of the woods, whese stillness 
is only broken by the drowsy hum of a bee, or the gentle 
chirp of a bird, that the occasional sharp tap-tap of the 
woodpecker sounds harshly to his ear. 

On the bank of some navigable stream the bee-hunter 
builds his log cabin, fences in an acre or two of ground 
to grow his vegetables upon, depends for meat upon his 
trusty rifle, and for his bread upon his skill in detecting 
the sweet stores of the wild bees; and when he has col- 
lected three or four barrels of honey, he rolls them down 
the bluff river bank and into his boat, and, paddling his 
cargo off to the nearest settlement, returns with a barrel 
of flour, powder, lead, or any necessaries he may be in 
need of. 

If he has settled upon one of the larger streams where 
the great river steamboats ply, such as the Mississippi, 
he generally trades with the captain of some boat, 
thereby saving his time, though perhaps at a slight 
sacrifice, as the captain will expect to make a little by 
the trade, though the freight on his own boat will be 
nothing, and the better price the honey will command as 
New Orleans will leave the skipper a fair margin for 
profit. 
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The Father of Waters, as the Mississippi has been 
poetically named, is a very bad- translation of its true 
meaning. The name is derived from the once most 
powerful tribe of the south-west, the Choctaws; and in 
their language the two adjectives missah and sippah, 
when separate, are used constantly to qualify the most 
familiar things; but when compounded they serve to give 
the characteristic name of this immense river. Missah, 
old, big; sippah, strong. Old—big—strong. 

The difference between a bee-hunter and an ordinary 
man strikes the observer at once. Relying upon the 
qualities of his mind, he has a profound contempt for the 
mere adornment of his person. An old, battered, felt som- 
brero, whose broad leaf shades his eyes, graces his head ; 
a blue-and-white striped hickory shirt, unfastened at the 
throat, and indeed not buttoned anywhere, hangs negli- 
gently on his shoulders; coat or waistcoat is dis- 
pensed with altogether; whilst his “ unmentionables,” 
if of deer-skin, are stained about equally with dirt and 
honey, and if of less durable materials, are fringed 
with numberless ribbons, giving evidence of many a 
brier and brake that he has plunged heedlessly through 
when his eye has been intent on “lining” some bee to 
its nest. 

Then the perfection to which he has educated his eye 
is wonderful; for to his powers of vision is he princi- 
pally indebted for his success. 

By the law of the woods, whoever finds a bee-tree, 
and marks it by cutting a strip or two of bark off, is 
entitled to it at any future time; and any one who should 
be mean enough to fell and take the honey from that 
blazed tree would be looked upon as a thief, quite as 
much as though he had picked his neighbour’s pocket ; 
and, to the honour of the thousands of backwoodsmen I 
have known, I never heard of any instance where this 
rule was not respected. 

“How many bee-trees have you marked this sum- 
mer?” said I to an old negro, who was busily mending 
a broken axe-handle. 

“Ninety-four, massa; and, come fall, I spects to have 
a power of honey to trade.” 

These trees had all been marked in the neighbourhood 
ofthe plantation ; and though, probably, the negro him- 
self would never be able to find them all again, yet, 
being marked, they would not be interfered with though 
a dozen honey-hunters passed them. 

In my forest wanderings I have repeatedly come upon 
a bee-tree, only marking it when it was near to some 
settlement, as I never had any intention of going to the 
trouble of cutting down one of the largest trees of the 
forest only to be rewarded for my trouble by getting 
thoroughly well stung. 

In Africa the honey-bird (Indicator Vaillantii) is a 
sure guide to the Hottentots. Directed by its shrill 
cry, the hunter follows the bird, endeavouring always 
to keep it in sight, and tracks its course wherever it 
may lead. In America we have no corresponding guide, 
and either find the honey by aécident or by hunting for 
it, as I am now about to describe. 

It was a beautiful autumn morning that I set out to 
meet Tony Sneed, the bee-hunter, by appointment, on 
a prairie near the edge of the San Bernardriver. Tony 
was true to time, a curved-handled Collins axe in his 
hand, and a tin bucket on his shoulder, followed by his 
son, a great gawky lad of seventeen or eighteen, who 
also bore an axe and a couple of buckets. We had 
scarcely exchanged salutations when Tony, throwing 
out his arm—the one thrust through the pail-handle— 

exclaimed—- 
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was a loaded bee,” he added, meditatively, “for his 
thighs were as yellow as a California gold-miner’s. I 
can see a bee for a very long distance on a cl’ar day; 
howsomever, we’ve got one lined.” 

His preparations were beautiful from their simplicity. 
An old tin copper-cap box about half-filled with honey, 
a common blue saucer, a glass tumbler, and a little 
phial of flour of sulphur, constituted Tony’s stock-in- 
trade. 

Blue, yellow, red, and white autumn flowers carpeted 
the prairie, and amongst them several bees were flitting. 
Occasionally four or five would be upon one weed, and 
when Tony’s glance fell upon them he would observe, 
“Them’s a’most allus from one tree: what I wants is 
scattered bees to line and angle from.” 

I fancied I knew what he meant by line, but to 
angle from was beyond my comprehension, and I asked 
him, “ How do you mean, angle from ?” 

“ Ef you'll have a little patience, you’ll see alls’one as 
well as my telling.” 

Thus rebuked for my curiosity, I could only watch 
Tony’s proceedings in silence. 

Reversing the tin bucket, he set it upon the ground, 
and upon it placed the saucer, into which he poured 
about half a tea-spoonful of honey, and, drawing off a 
yard or so, patiently waited. 

The smell of the honey soon attracted one bee, then 
another, and presently five bees were busy upon the 
honey in the saucer. Cautiously approaching the 
saucer, an inch at a time, Tony, by a sudden and dex- 
terous movement, placed the tumbler over the bees, and 
over this again his hat, remarking as he did so, “ They 
works harder in the dark.” In about three minutes 
Tony raised his old weather-beaten hat, and minutely 
inspected the first bee which had settled upon his saucer, 
and after this examination he pronounced. the insect as 
“about filled.” Taking a pinch of the sulphur flour 
between the finger and thumb of his right hand, and 
raising the saucer in his left, he stood watching for the 
bee to fly; and the moment it did so, and had cleared the 
edge of the saucer, it was lightly dusted with the sul- 
phur. “There'll be a muss in the hive when that chap 
gets home,” said Tony: “it’s gone right for the same 
place as the first one I noticed afore I set the sarcer.” 
In a few minutes another flew, and was sulphur-dusted 
as was the first; and this, too, Tony said went in the 
same direction as the other. A third was served in the 
same way; but this, unlike the others, flew towards 
another point of the timber, which satisfied Tony that 
it belonged to a different tree. The bee-hunter spoke 
confidently of seeing the bees long after they were 
out of my sight; and though my eyes had served a long 
apprenticeship in the pursuit of game, both in the forest 
and on the prairie, yet, strain them as I would, I lost 
sight of the bee at less than two hundred yards’ distance; 
so that I could only conclude that by very long and 
ceaseless practice Sneed had acquired his keenness of 
vision. 

Moving about two hundred yards to the right of our 
first position, the bee-hunter again prepared his honey- 
saucer, secured some bees, and repeated his experiment. 
This was to get the angle; and this, as it was explained 
to me, is done in this manner :—It seems that the organ 
of locality is so strongly developed in the bee, that, wher 
it has loaded itself with honey, it starts off immediately 
in a straight line for home; and so well is this charac- 
teristic known by the American hunters, that it is a com- 
mon saying with them, when starting in a hurry, to say. 
* Well, I shall make a bee-line for home,” or for any 
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hunter, then, having found the line of his bee, has only 
half performed his task; for the home of the bee may 
be a mile or two deep in the forest; but by taking a 
different position and a fresh bee, and marking where 
the point of intersection would be of the two flights, he 
can judge pretty well how deep in the forest is the hive, 
as the two bees, if belonging to the same tree, will con- 
verge from their opposite starting-points to the tiny 
hole by which they enter their home in the great arm 
of some forest tree. Practice enables the hunter to 
determine this in half the time it takes to explain it, 
even as lamely as I have done; and, gathering up his 
various impedimenta, he starts in pursuit. Arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the tree, the reason why the sul- 
phur was used is apparent: the dusted bees had dis- 
turbed all the other immates of their little community 
by the disagreeable taint they had brought with them; 
and now the buzzing, humming noise of the colony 
directs Tony to his prey. 

The tree at whose foot we had arrived was one of the 
finest in the forest. For two centuries at the least it had 
stretched its giant limbs towards the heavens, and its 
green leaves had fluttered in the summer breeze long 
before its destroyer’s grandfather had been born ; but 
“the axe was laid to the root of the tree,” and whilst 
Tony Sneed plied his strokes thick and fast on one side, 
his son’s blows sounded sharp and quick upon the 
other. Until the tree began to totter, the bees had not 
seemed aware that any danger threatened their home; 
but as soon as they understood the nature of the in- 
vasion, they sallied out to attack their invaders; and 
though they inflicted many a sting, Sneed and his son 
were equal to the occasion. Ceasing from their chop- 


- ping, they collected some brush and moss, and, piling 


them up into two or three heaps, set them on fire, and 


soon the rank smoke made the bees beat a retreat, whilst 


Tony and his son, resuming their labours, soon brought 
the forest giant to the ground. For myself, I had kept 
at a respectful distance when the bees began to attack, 
though near enough to watch all the proceedings. As 
soon as the tree was down, Sneed and his son built “a 
smoke” at about four or five feet distance all around the 
limb which contained the honey; and, this effected, the 
philosopher, lighting his pipe, joined me. “I don’t like 
to kill the critters,” he remarked, “ though I want their 
honey. The smoke’ll drive them off, and they'll soon find 
another hollow. Them as it don’t drive off it will only 
suffocate for a while, and they’ll come to as fresh as 
paint an hour after we've gone.” 

When the bees had been thoroughly driven off we 
took some small biscuits called crackers from our 
pockets, and, dipping them in the virgin honey, made 
our lunch, after which Sneed and his son filled their 
buckets, and we started homewards, having witnessed 
for the first time a scientific bee-hunt. 

How thoroughly the senses are cultivated by the 
backwoodsmen the following quotation from a friend will 
show:—*'T’he forest hunter is compelled by circumstances 
to cultivate his sight to almost the same degree of per- 
fection that characterizes the touch of the blind; and ex- 
perience at last renders it so keen, that the slightest 
touch of a passing object on the leaves, trees, or earth, 
leaves to him a deep and visible impression, though to 
the common. eye unseen as the path of the bird through 
the air. This knowledge governs the chase and the 
war-path; this knowledge is whet, when excelled in, 
makes the master-spirit among the rude inhabitants of 
the woods; and that man is the greatest chief who 


follows the coldest trail and leaves none behind him by 
his own footsteps.” 





ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND.” 


V.—FROM DOMO D’OSSOLA TO LUGANO. 


Domo is a place at which few tourists care to stop, and 
yet it well repays more than a flying glimpse. Our 
hotel, which lay without the town, promised all manner 
of attractions in its advertisements; but there was not a 
single guest under its roof when Signor Albasini towed 
us over his establishment. 

The fact is, that people hurry to the lakes when they 
have decided to cross the Alps. The lakes are part of 
the Swiss tour. The lower part of the canton Ticino is 
as Italian as anything in Italy, and yet it is Swiss. 
Those who visit Switzerland must cross the Alps; but, 
as I said, they do so at too great a speed. They hasten 
from Fluelen to Lugano, or Brieg to Lago Maggiore, with 
little more interest in much of the scenery through which 
they pass than that they are passing it by as fastas they 
can. They want a railroad over the Simplon, which 
shall whisk them from the pastures and the cow-bells of 
the keen Alpine path to the soft moonshine and ripe figs 
of Baveno. Certainly the sudden transition is sensa- 
tional, and spurs the appetite of the jaded or shallow 
tourist. But there are thoughts, fresh and savoury, 
which a deliberate reflective descent into Italy is well 
able to arouse. The great fixed features of Alpine 
scenery which there reveal themselves connect the sensa- 
tions of all ages, like the moon, which shows alike to the 
sphinx in the desert and cat on the tiles. You cross a 
pass, and find yourself still shut up. You get down 
into another vegetation; trees, fruits, language, dress, 
manners change; and still you cannot get out of the great 
erack in the chain by which you have come over its 
ridge—you still walk or ride down a valley with high 
walls or slopes of rock on citherhand. This gives, more 
than anything else, to my mind at least, an idea of the 
size of the Alps, and must have filled the first explorers 
of these valleys with awe and expectation. How many 
hordes and armies, how many lonely huntsmen and 
adventurous leaders of their tribes, have pursued their 
upward winding path in uncertainty or fear! Here the 
Alps first really impressed themselves and their belong- 
ings upon man. LElsewhere they were seen: here they 
were felt. It was one thing to gaze at the bright snow- 
ridge of peaks, another to seek a gap in their chain. 

At first, I believe, the Alps disappoint travellers. 
They expect something up in the skies, and are surprised 
to find that they can look at the highest summits with- 
out sticking their chins up into theair. That the range 
crossed by the Simplon and St. Gothard roads! Pheugh! 
And they sneeze at it with distant disdain. But they 
approach, and the great features grow; they lose sight 
of the summits; they mount; at last they begin to 
descend; but still the hills shut them in, and at last, 
when they issue in the plains of Italy and look back at 
the jagged ridge which shows itself against the sky, and 
remember the hours of wind and snow they spent in 
passing them, though by the simplest, easiest road, they 
pay a late tribute of complimentary retrospect to the 
loftiest mountain range in Europe. 

In passing from Switzerland proper to the Italian side, 
the traveller is struck with the fewness of the roads. 
From Brieg to Domo there is one, and one only, if you 
except tlre branch off to the left, just before you reach the 
latter town by the bridge. There is the main road, and 
no more. You may walk on for twelve hours at a time, 
and have no chance of asking your way. Not that there 





are no passengers, for there are generally several; but 
there is no way but that under the nose: you see nothing 
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on either side but an occasional mountain path. Say 
you want to go from the Lake of Lucerne to that of 
Maggiore: you go up a road by the side of one torrent, 
and then, after crossing the flat top of the range, go down 
by the side of another torrent. 
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The passage of the Alps, I may say now, assists you | 


in forming an idea of the lakes better than any map or 
description: they are strung on the rivers which flow 
down from the great Alpine range between Switzerland 
and North Italy. 

If you could walk along the jagged snow-ridge which 
divides the two countries, you would see a succession of 
white streams hurrying downwards right and left. In 
a short time most of these are dammed up among the 
lesser hills, which break the descent from the high 
mountains into the plains of Germany and Piedmont, 
and form deep, irregular lakes. On the northern side 
a straggling succession of these is formed from Geneva 
to Constance; on the southern, a group, of which 
Como and Maggiore are the chief. The rivers which 
supply them issue originally from beneath the gla- 
ciers (which are the great water-tanks of Europe), and, 
after gathering mountain torrents in their hasty descent, 
rush into the nearest lakes white with foam and often 
thick with mud. On leaving them they flow with a 
clearer and more even stream, as if, on reflection, they 
thought a statelier carriage became their progress 
through civilized Europe. A mountaineer shifts his 
jacket and hobnails for a coat and shapelier boots when 
he reaches the great roads and cities of the Continent. 
He no longer jumps from stone to stone, but travels 
smoothly along the worn highways towards his home. 
‘Thus, e.g., the Rhone and the Rhine, which start with 
rough exterior and at boisterous speed from the same 
region of ice and peaks, after repose in the lakes, visit 





| by a range of hills. 


the towns, and share the society of Europe in subdued 
spirits and appropriate dress. 

Having seen the rivers fairly off, let us return to the 
lakes. In your imaginary walk along the Alpine ridge 
you would observe them on the northern side, from 
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Geneva to Constance, scattered irregularly over a district 
between two hundred and three hundred miles in length; 
but the main group on the southern or Italian side is 
brought together in a space some thirty-five miles in 
breadth by fifty-five in depth. It is true that the Lago 
di Garda is about fifty miles, as the crow flies, from that 
of Como, and so breaks the compact companionship of the 
Italian lakes; but, supposing there were straight roads 
and a succession of bridges for him to do it upon, a man 
could walk right across Maggiore, Lugano, Como, and 
their satellites, in a day. 

This group, when first looked at in the map, seems 
capriciously entangled; but you may notice that the 
three chief lakes have their heads all pointing towards 
the north-east, and their southern extremities finished 
off either in smaller locks or intricate bays and windings. 

One principle of distribution explains them all. ‘The 
nearer to the Alps, the more compact they are. As the 
hills are subdivided towards the plains, the tails of the 
lakes, which lie among them, are broken or twisted. 
Thus, Como is not only split into two legs towards the 
south, but has four or five lakelets about its feet ; while 
the Lago di Varese, and those of Monate, Comabbia, and 
Orta, besides a parcel of ponds, cluster about the southern 
extremity of Maggiore. Lugano, which lies half-way 
between this and Como, resembles its large neighbours 
in having its head tied up, as it were, towards the great 
mountains, and its tail flapping about towards the plains. 
It runs into Lago Maggiore, but is separated from Como 
Lugano, of which more presently, a8 
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PALLANZA, LAGO MAGGIORE, 


we are on our way there, is unlike the two other large 
lakes, in being the drainage of a Subalpine district, and 
not receiving its waters from any glacier-born river. 
Still, it is like the rest in being entangled among the spurs 
of the Alps, and, by flowing into Maggiore, it unites its 
waters to those of the Ticino, which springs from the 
glaciers of the St. Gothard. 

Those who travel for change had best approach the 
lakes by one of the great mountain passes, and not sneak 
up to them by railway from Milan. If you do, you see, 
and want to get to, the high Alps; whereas, on coming 
down from them, you are charmed to find a fresh stratum 
ef scenery before you are landed on the flats. 
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you choose you may shift climate, religion, architecture, 
dress, vegetation, and language, ina day. This is more 
striking when done in a carriage than, say, a steam-boat. 
In the latter you are quickly paedled or screwed from one 
land to another; but you appreciate the gulf you pass. 
You are sick, and look out for the little red-legged soldiers 
of France, with a consciousness that you are about to set 
foot on a foreign and un-English land. But when you 
drive, one country melts into another like the slides of a 
dissolving view. A German hostler puts your horses 
to: they jog on, jingling and cracking, until all at once 
you find an Italian taking them out. 

But to return to Domo. We found ourselves alone in 





ISOLA BELLA, LAGO MAGGIORE, 


The transition from ice and peaks to the plains and 


the “ Hétel Albasini,” and the very focus of attention. The 


the grapes is heightened by several other changes. If landlord took us over his garden with pride, though the 
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beds had an unkempt look to an eye which loves the vel- 
vet lawns of England. The daughter took us over the 
house, showing a mineralogical cabinet, and a view from 
a tower above theroof. Altogether we were very civilly 
and cheaply treated, and were almost sorry to leave when 
a little one-horse carriage we had ordered came to the 
door to take us to Baveno, on the Lago Maggiore. Our 
vehicle was a leathery, gritty concern, as if built of old 
portmanteaus and sand-paper. There were two comfort- 
able seats,and one by the side of the driver, small, slippery, 
and without rails, which was most uncomfortable. This 
we took by turns. The carriage drew up at the door; 
the three knapsacks were tied on with apparently a hun- 
dred yards of cord ; the alpenstocks were stuck somewhere 
underneath; the landlord shook hands with us; then the 
daughter shook hands with us; then the landlord took off 
his cap and bowed; then the driver cracked his whip, 
called his horse some bad name, and we dashed away at 
the rate of some four miles an hour. Our driver ad- 
dressed his horse with loud and incessant entreaty or 
abuse. The road lay through a flat, with a stony river- 
bed streaked with a small, blue, summer stream on one 
side. Around us were mountains showing clear in the 
soft, moist air over the tops of trees. Many villages 
dotted their sides, and houses seemed to creep up them, 
as if the air below were eharged with malaria, as is 
probably the case. The railway embankment showed 
itself here and there; but our driver said there was no 
prospect of its being finished for thirty years more. He 
reflected the opinion of the valley, no doubt; but in a 
shorter time than that the simple cows and horses of 
the place will stick up their tails and scamper off at the 
rush and whistle of the train. "What a contrast it will 
be to the present vehicles of the district! When we met 
another, each sidled off, leaving space enough for a cab 
between them as they passed, the drivers looking round 
at their respective hind wheels, and letting their animals 
down into a walk. Up-hill we went as fast as if we had 
been at plough, and up-hill meant the slightest ascent. 
Our driver was a conversable fellow, but had no eye for 
the picturesque. What did he care for scenery? As we 
were passing the entrance of the beautiful Val Anzasca, 
however, he brightened up into enthusiasm, and pointed 
out some poor, clumsy figures which stood on the gate- 
posts of a wayside house—a bear, a pig, a fox, and a 
fiddler. “Look there!” cried he in the Italian patois of 
the valley: “look there!’ and he laughed, and squeezed 
his eyes up till they were no bigger than the slit ina 
child’s money-box. “Ho! ho! ho!” this was the view 
to be noticed on the road. Here was something worth 
looking at, if you would. “Ha! ha! hal” and giving 
his horse a cut and an epithet, he chuckled for a mile. 
It is long before you get a glimpse of the lake Maggiore 
by this road. Again and again you think you must come 
upon it; but you are still shut up. You cross the river 
‘Tosa two or three times, once by a flying bridge, which 
swings incessantly backwards and forwards across the 
stream throughout the day, picking up carts and pas- 
sengers as it touches the shores of the stream. I have 
wondered that these bridges are-not more used in Eng- 
land: they are most convenient. Indeed, the swifter the 
stream is, and therefore the more difficult to row or push 
across, so much the more surely does the bridge act and 
save labour. As all my readers may not know what a 
flying bridge is, we will stop for a minute to tell them. 
It is a barge with its side set at an angle to the stream, 
and anchored with a long cable, so that it may have good 
room for swinging, and yet not be carried down the river. 
Suppose the barge lying alongside the bank, touching 
the quay with its side. Ifyou were to push its bows off 





with a boat-hook, the stream would soon get in between 
it and the’quay, and carry itaway. But if stopped from 
going down stream by a long rope fixed at some distance 
up the river, it would sidle across to the opposite bank 
and hang there. It is by knowing this that a most 
useful means of transit across a rapid river has been 
arranged. The stronger the current, the more surely the 
barge is pushed across by it. The river is incessantly 
trying to shove the barge out of its way. When its 
nose sticks out first into the stream the river says, “Get 
down.” But the barge cannot get down: it is anchored. 
“ Get on one side, then,” says the river, and hustles the 
barge accordingly. The manager of the bridge has only 
to push the barge’s nose off from the bank by which it 
is lying, and the river hurries it across to the opposite 
side at once. Sometimes, instead of along cable with 
an anchor, the barge sidles over holding on to a stout rope 
stretched across the stream. This is the case with the 
flying bridge over the Tosa. 

At last we reached the lovely Lago Maggiore. The 
air and water were still, and the hills were doubled by 
reflection. We passed by some rose-coloured granite 
quarries, and drove to Baveno. The road from Domo 
branches off to this place and Pallanza, either of which 
are suited to catch the line of steamers which ply con- 
tinually up and down the lakes, or rather zigzag up and 
down them, for they touch successively at the villages 
on the opposite banks. 

The situation of Baveno is very beautiful. You look 
diagonally across the lower part of the lake. The most 
conspicuous objects on the other side are the mountains 
of Laveno, a graceful and striking group, which assert 
their claims to distinctive beauty in the midst of beautiful 
scenery. Off Baveno lie the famous Borromean Islands, 
immediately opposite Pallanza. But the sides of the 
lake are dotted with villages and towns, all alike ata dis- 
tance. In clear weather the scenery is very mixed and 
charming, the lower bordering mountains being topped 
by snowy peaks beyond. ‘The views in cloudy weather 
are, however, very lovely; indeed, I think I like them 
best: then you get the soft shadows of the clouds, and, 
especially after rain, miss the dry, gritty look of the sun- 
burnt mountains. Moreover, when there is no glare the 
features of the scenery show themselves in clearer and 
more marked proportion. For distant snow views, or, 
indeed, for any of the highlands of Switzerland, give me 
a perfectly clear sky; but some of the best effects on the 
lakes are assisted by a few clouds. Lago Maggiore is in 
places very deep, and swarms with fish, many of which 
you can see from the pier where the steam-boats stop. 
They will come up through the transparent water for 
bread and other victual, but are not easily caught with 
a hook. We were much struck with the sailing craft 
on the lake. Clumsy and antiquated, they creep along 
before the wind with one thin, square sail and rudder, 
which, handle and all, is quite as long as themselves. 
I never saw such enormous disproportion in the furniture 
of anything, in or out of the water. The steering appa- 
ratus of one of these boats looks as if it would turn a 
man of war, while the sail is flimsy and small. But they 
make a pretty reflection in the water, and are picturesque, 
if not practical. To see alake’s scenery you should mount 
the hills around it. From the water itself most lakes in 
mountainous countries look alike. Here, however, you 
must go upon it to visit the Borromean Islands, if for 
nothing else. They are the sights of the place, and you 
are almost obliged to follow the tourist fashion and take 
them in your round. There are three principal ones: 
the Isola Madre, Isola Bella, and the Isola dei Pescator1. 
We put up at the “Belle Vue” hotcl, and couldn't look 
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over the low. wall which divides the road before it from 
the beach, without incessant appeals from the boatmen 
to take a boat. So we yielded. The row-boats are like 


-‘those on Roman antiques, more like walnut-shells in shape 


than anything else; they are covered with awnings, and 
the boatmen row standing with their faces to the bows, 
pushing rather than pulling their oars. We went first 
to the Isola Bella, or Beautiful Island. It is an arti- 
ficial structure, soil having been carried there at great 
labour and strewed on a bare rock. The soil chosen is 
rich, and the whole place is fitted with stoves, so as to 
keep up a tropical heat, or heat enough to support tro- 
pical plants throughout the winter. At one end there is 
a huge palace, as bare and ugly as a workhouse; while 
the rest of the island consists of terraced walks set with 
statues, ete., and planted with a great variety of foreign 
plants and trees. Of course there is no marvel in the 
thing: money would make a climate almost anywhere, 
and it is mere navigators’ labour to transport so many 
barges full of dirt from one place to another. Thanks to 
the lake, the natural climate, and the surrounding scenery, 
the views from the island can hardly help being beau- 
tiful. But the place is praised and gone into raptures 
over as something magical and fairy-like. I don’t know 
anything about fairies, but we paid our man to row us to 
this, their conventional representative abode. When the 
boat bumped against the steps of the palace, I looked up 
and saw one of the housemaids leaning over the parapet 
smoking a cigar and chatting with “Jeames.” The last, 
seeing visitors, which means a “tip,” deserted the maid, 
touched his hat, and proposed to show us the lions. After 
putting our names down in the hall, we were tramped 
round the palace. The palace is like all others, only rather 
meaner and more uncomfortable. There are three or 
four good pictures, but most are rubbish, framed and 
varnished. ‘There is always, of course, everywhere, a 
bed shown in which Napoleon, or some king, has slept. 
Here it was, I think, more hearse-like and sleep-deterring 
than usual, and a comfortable “ tub” in one of these state 
chambers of a morning must ever have been inconsistent 
with the grandeur and proprieties of the place. Do 
heroes get out of bed at once into cocked hats and 
spurs? Do Powers and Potentates comb their hair? Do 
—there, that will do. They must have been very tired 
to sleep quietly in these fabrics, which seem constructed 
to protest against snugness. Well, when we had gone 
over the palace the footman handed us over to the gar- 
dener, who marched us round the terraces with as much 
speed as was consistent with the prospect of his “ tip.” 
These gardens, however, though unnatural, are very 
interesting to the botanist, who here may see many 
plants which he knows of by name as natives of hot and 
distant lands, growing in the open air. 

The Isola Madre, which is larger and less formal. .n 
the Isola Bella, is also rich with trees, fruits, and flowers, 
strange to the European climate. We found the gar- 
deners very civil, and one of them, especially, an enthu- 
siast in his business. 

No one visits the third island, the Isola dei Pescatori, 
or Island of the Fisherman; but it is much the most 
picturesque of the three. A crowd of brown, quaint roofs, 
with green trees by them, anda church spire rising above 
all, give a beautiful outline and contrast of tints to this 
poor man’s island. Perhaps it is best to pass by, and 
admire it from a distance. The charm of many of 


these exquisite bits of Italian village scenery is wholly 
swallowed up and eclipsed by the stench which greets 
you on exploring them. There are places which you 
enter full of romantic enthusiasm, and escape from with 


a shudder. 


Instead of raising your hands in admiration, 





you employ them in holding your nose. 
feagh! Hrrrr-r—r-r—ugh! Bah! Oh! 
didn’t land at the Isola dei Pescatori. 
it is sweet. 

From Baveno you may go up the lake, and then to 
Lugano by Bellinzona, over the Monte Cenere, or by 
Luino. By the former route you see the scenery from 
one end of the lake to the other, and get into the St. 
Gothard road. By the other you have a three hours’ 
drive by Ponte Tresa. I have been by both, and I think 
would advise the route from Baveno to Lugano by Luino, 
much rather than by Bellinzona; 1.e., if the tourist have 
come over the Simplon. In this case he will go by 
Luino into Swiss territory again at Lugano, the principal 
place of the canton Ticino; then he will pay a visit to 
Como, vid Porlezza, and come back by Orta and Varallo, 
getting thus into the Val Anzasca. This is the regular 
round, and a very easy one. But he ought, on returning 
from Como, to come back to Baveno once more, and go 
over the Monte Motterone, which is called the Rigi of the 
Italian side of the Alps, to Orta. This is the route we 
took, and I would advise no one to miss the views which 
it involves. He can visit the specialities of Lago Mag- 
giore either on his first or second visit to Baveno ; but I 
should choose the first for this purpose, and then, using 
the excellent inn at Baveno only as a resting-place for a 
night, look down on the lake from the Motterone on his 
return into Switzerland proper by Orta and Varallo. 

There is regular communication between Baveno and 
Lugano. It was dark when we reached the latter place, 
and were lodged in one of the front rooms of the “ Hétel 
du Parc,” which gave us, in the morning, views down 
two branches of this winding and lovely lake. The 
hotel was a monastery a few years ago; but the thrifty 
Swiss find tourists pay them better than monks. So 
the latter are suppressed: even the bells of their church, 
which adjoins the hotel, are not allowed to be rung 
very early in the morning, out of regard for the guests, 
who would start up in their beds at the brazen clamour 
from the tower, which forms part of the same building 
as that in which they sleep. ‘“ Why are these bells quiet,” 
I asked of an old woman outside in the morning, “ when 
all the rest in the town jangle off at six o’clock ?” “Oh,” 
she replied, with Italian grimace, “ think of the Signors 
and Signorinas;” and then she laid her cheek on her 
hand, and closed her eyes, to signify the consideration 
in which they, or their purses, were held. It is ill to 
wake a sleeping “ Milord.” 


Pheughough 
Iam glad we 
But perhaps 
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Wuen I was a very little boy, glittering, as to the breast 
and shoulders, in roley-poley buttons of double-gilt 
burnish—and that was at a date rather remote—I was 
taken down into the City one morning by my mother’s 
housekeeper, to see one of the curiosities of London in 
that day. This was the shop-window of a certain worthy 
well known in his time under the designation of “ Dirty 
Dick”—a man who had obtained a degree of notoriety, 
I might say of popularity, from the obstinate stand he 
had made all his life long against the virtue, or, as he 
perhaps considered it, the prejudice, of cleanliness. The 
man dealt in some commodity or other, but in what I 
have no recollection at this time: indeed, I rather think I 
never knew; but I well remember standing in front of his 
window, holding fast by Dunstan’s hand, and revolving 
ideas in my mind of a rather puzzling and mysterious 
sort—all the more mysterious, it may be, because the 
longer I looked the less Iseemed to see. For forty years, 
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it was said, Dirty Dick had not had his window cleaned, 
and the dust and smuts of all that time had so encrusted 
it without, that very little of the glass was visible, while 
it was draperied with cobwebs within in a corresponding 
degree. I did not see Dirty Dick himself; but in my 
young mind I formed an image of the man which suffi- 
ciently answered my purpose, and which was.so sharply 
defined and well filled up in my imagination, that I 
should have recognised him in an instant had I met him 
afterwards—which, to be sure, I never did. 

I mention this anecdote of my childhood apropos to a 
habit of mind which I am certain must be common to 
most of my readers—the habit, namely, of picturing to 
ourselves the personnel of the inmates of a dwelling from 
some peculiarity, or even absence of peculiarity, in the 
dwelling itself. The faculty of doing this, of course, 
differs immensely in different observers. The superficial 
spectator sees only what is on the surface, and draws his 
conclusions in the gross from data of the most obvious 
kind; but the discriminating eye looks below the surface, 
and penetrates to minutiz which the other passes un- 
detected, and arrives at conclusions far nearer the truth. 
For my own part, having been accustomed by circum- 
stances to observation at close quarters, I have found 
it most profitable to draw conclusions from the parlour 
windows, or what are tantamount to the parlour windows, 
of dwellings of all grades—said windows, go where you 
will (out of the region of shops), continually passing under 
review. Some remarks, therefore, on parlour windows 
will, I trust, prove neither dull nor unsuggestive. 

Passing over the great mass of windows, which, be- 
longing to common-place and undemonstrative people, 
tell us nothing, there are volumes of domestic history 
open for perusal in all classes of dwellings, from those of 
the very lowest of the social ranks upwards. Perhaps 
as interesting a picture as any is presented by the cross- 
barred casement of the cottager in some rural village, 
flashing in the rays of the declining sun, the diamond- 
shaped panes framed in the glowing foliage of the clus- 
tering clematis, the fragrant eglantine, or the spreading 
hop-plant; while for sole wealth within there are the 
round red cheeks of his chubby children, with, it may be, 
the addition of some pet flower, gelden calceolaria or 
gorgeous agapanthus, raised by extra care and tending 
in his own little patch of garden-ground, and as blooming 
and healthy as they. Nor is the poor man’s window in 
the crowded town less notable, though it be less pic- 
turesque. How many thousands of gardens are there in 
the back-ways and by-ways of far-stretching London 
whose sole site is the sill of the parlour window, and 
whose entire soil is contained in a rough deal box with 
an area of some three or four feet in length by nine or 
ten inches in width. What is characteristic of this kind 
of horticulture on a small scale is its almost endless 
variety—a variety which may be said to be less charming 
than it is instructive, inasmuch as sometimes the contents 
of the box are such as are never met with in flower- 
garden or nursery, showing (with the reader's leave) 
not that the proprietor has no taste for the beautiful, but 
that his taste, like that of the tottling darling of four or 
five years old, is in its natural unsophisticated state. 
‘Thus he grows weeds, quite heedless that they are weeds ; 
he sees as much beauty in a wild flower as in an exotic; 
he lets the scarlet runners elimb up inside the window- 
sash, and perhaps wonders that, although they flower so 
prodigally, they never produce seed-pods ; or he cultivates 
a grassy turf and lets it run to seed, the tall grasses 
growing a yard high and the daisies nestling below; or 
he grows plantain, or sorrel, or ground ivy, or the cuckoo- 
pint—anything which he can snatch from the hedgerows 





in his walks, and that may serve to remind him of the 
country. It was but the other day we came upon a 
window in an out-of-the-way street, where the common 
bramble had been trained up to the topmost panes, 
among whose thorny branehes rose a few ears of wheat; 
while the bold blossoms of the purple bindweed, whose 
tendrils bound the whole together, sparkled like jewels 
in the dense green curtain. Of garden-flowers in the poor 
man’s window the favourites in spring are the crocus 
and the primula; and later come the ten-week stocks, 
mignionette, the cockscomb, the balsam, the fuchsia, 
perpetuated by cuttings from year to year, the flaming 
Tom-Thumb geraniums, and—cherished most of all 
because it dares the fogs of November—the hardy chry- 
santhemum. 

The windows of the well-to-do classes, though they 
often exhibit delightful pictures of flowers and greenery, 
for which we feel grateful while plodding the dusty 
streets, are yet, as to ornamentation, by no means exclu- 
sively floral. The demonstration that is made behind 
the broad plate-glass sheet not unfrequently indicates 
something very different from a love of nature, telling of 
the inmates’ vanity and love of show rather. A hand- 
some vase, a tripod surmounted by a porcelain statuette, 
or a classical bronze, challenges your attention, and in 
the vista beyond, lighted up, through the folding doors, 
you catch in dim perspective a vision of damask squabs 
and draperies, of inlaid furniture, of costly volumes, of 
the or-molu pendule, or the mantel-piece, of crystal 
drops and branching candelabra, and of choice paintings 
crowding the walls; all which things are intended to 
suggest to the passer-by ideas of the owner’s tastes and 
refinement, and of ample means for their indulgence and 
cultivation. Sometimes the family pets are installed in 
the parlour window : the song-birds hang in fancy cages 
between the curtains; or the vain cockatoo from his 
perch looks out upon the public, challenging admiration 
by voice and gesture; or the parrot in gorgeous cage 
screams, whistles, and prates, or mocks the noises in the 
street; or the gold-fish in their crystal globe disport 
themselves beneath the droppings of a mimic fountain ; 
or the Maltese lap-dog, or King Charles’s spaniel, or the 
flat-nosed pug, lies curled up on his velvet cushion, sleep- 
ing in the sun. All these manifestations tell unmis- 
takably of a comfortable and well-satisfied class, who 
have not the slightest objection that their neighbours 
and the world in general should know how snugly they 
have feathered their nests. It is quite different in the 
wealthier ranks above them. There, as a rule, there is 
no show, or, if there be any, it is incidental and not of 
set purpose. We see their conservatories and balconies, 
and infer that they are richly stocked, and we read of 
their picture-galleries and artistic collections; but we 
gather nothing from their windows, from which, for the 
most part, they continue to look out without allowing 
the public to look in. 

Some of the window customs of the Continent are 
both pretty and advantageous. In French villages and 
suburbs it is not uncommon to see a vine rooted in the 
earth outside, trained so as completely to encircle the win- 
dows within, where the cool broad leaves and living purple 
clusters serve instead of window-curtains all the summer, 
and supply the dessert table with the choicest fruit into 
the bargain. Our German cousins are still more hospi- 
table to nature: they bring the ivy, which we are not 
over-willing to tolerate save on our ruins and churches, 
into their parlours and sitting-rooms, and form it into 
bowers and alcoves around the windows. They have not 
our national horror of an earwig or a beetle; rather 
they regard them as objects of a laudable curiosity, 
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worthy of remark and observation, and not to be ruth- 
lessly crushed and exterminated when they happen to 
intrude. With very little care and trouble these parlour 
bowers are maintained in a condition of spotless cleanli- 
ness: the leaves wither but slowly, and as they fade are 
removed from time to time; while the growth of the 
plant is too slow to occasion much trouble either in 
pruning or training. The seeds of climbing plants are 
sown in the spring, which, springing from pots, shoot 
up among the tendrils of the ivy, and spot the green 
bower with blossoms throughout the summer. This 
practice is not cq@pfined to country places, but obtains 
also in many of the cities and large towns. Travellers 
tell us that the same kind-of taste prevails in Russia, 
and that, even as far north as St. Petersburg, the in- 
door bowers are maintained in a growing condition in 
spite of the severe cold; but as this can be done only by 
maintaining a summer temperature by means of arti- 
ficial heat, it necessarily entails a large expense, and 
the luxury must be confined to comparatively few. 

Now, reverting, for the sake of illustration, once more 
to Dirty Dick and his imaginary portraiture in the 
child’s mind, do we not intuitively paint for ourselves 
portraits of the dwellers within from the data they ex- 
hibit to the world without? In some sort I think we 
must. When in our walks we are brought to a stand 
by an aquarium, where the minnows, the stickle-backs, 
and the pond-snails, are housed together with the aquatic 
plants and pond-weed, we derive one view of character 
at least; we know that somebody lives there to whom 
the open ditch by the way-side, or the stagnant pool in 
the corner of a field, is not all a nuisance, because he 
has found pleasure and profit where the million would 
never think of looking for either. When we see a 
vivarium, with the graceful ferns flourishing under 
glass, we get another view; we know that somebody 
there has an eye for natural beauty of form, independent 
of any other quality. The pet animal gives us another 
view ; the wild bramble or simple flower another; and 1 
even the modest window whose only ensign is a scrap of 
clean muslin curtain tells us something. It is true that 
all the information thus obtained is rather negative than 
positive, and on the whole may not amount to much. 
But then we do not expect much from such a source. 
To my mind these little displays on the side of house- 
keepers and lovers of home are nothing more than so 
many mute and all unconscious appeals on their part to 
be kindly judged in the eyes of the world. For me, I 
accept them as so much 

** pleasure spread throngh the earth 
In stray gifts, to be claimed by whoever shall find ;” 
and I am grateful accordingly; and I set down the 
donors in my mind as pleasant people, on the same 
principle which led me in childhood to the conclusion 
that Dirty Dick was an unsavoury bogey. 
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II,—THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


Tuoven the United States have not as yet been very 
prolific in valuable original literature—though, be it 
understood, I speak comparatively—all, or nearly all, the 
valuable literature they have given birth to has been 
from the pens of Northern writers. The habits, the 
customs, the social life, perhaps the climate of the 
Southern States, are each and all unfavourable to literary 
culture or literary energy. 

One novelist, however, the Southern States claim as 
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have been extensively read in the North, though I am 
not aware that any of them have been republished in 
England, and it is the republication of his books in Eng- 
land that stamps the reputation of an American author. 
Mr. Simms’ books, however, are too strongly Southern 
in tone and sentiment to have obtained any great pepu- 
larity in the Northern States. 

The “Southern Review” and the “ Southern Literary 
Messenger” have been for several years published in the 
South, and both, and the “ Review” particularly, were 
very ably conducted. Ofcourse they both took Southern 
views of politics and social life, and advocated Southern 
interests ; but the breaking out of the civil war neces- 
sarily caused the suspension of these publications— 
whether to be resumed hereafter time alone can tell. 

The newspapers of the Southern States, particularly 
those of the larger and more flourishing cities, have 
always borne favourable comparison with those of the 
North. 

Among the newspapers those of New Orleans, Rich- 
mond, and Charleston, have for a long time held the 
foremost position.. In fact, the greater portion of the 
literary talent that the Southern States have possessed 
seems to have expended itself upon the newspaper 
press, and during the days of Southern prosperity the 
“New Orleans Picayune,” the Charleston newspapers, 
and the Richmond “ Inquirer,” ‘ Examiner,” and, indeed, 
most of the journals of all these cities, would have chal- 
lenged fair comparison anywhere at home or abroad. 
It is true that many of the writers were, many still are, 
Northern men, who have become Southerners in senti- 
ment and feeling, and who, after the fashion of most 
converts or perverts, are more fiercely attached to the 
novel theories of their adoption than are the natives: 
“to the manner born ;” but the writers of the Southern 
newspaper press are by no means exclusively of Northern 
origin, and some journals that are conducted entirely by 
Southern writers will bear favourable comparison with 
the best newspapers published in America. 

The profession of journalism in the Southern States 
had also, until lately, one marked advantage—it paid 
better. That is to say, the higher prices of subscription 
to Southern newspapers enabled the publishers to make 
a large profit upon the cir@wlation ; whereas in the North, 
where the average cost of a newspaper is two cents, the 
profits must be derived solely from the advertisements. 
It has been stated, and no doubt with perfect truth, by 
Northern newspaper publishers, that the larger the cir- 
culation of their papers the greater their loss; though, 
on the other hand, a large circulation draws increasing 
advertising patronage. Again, although, as a general 
rule, the Southern journals contain fewer advertisements 
than their Northern contemporaries, the higher rate of 
charges in the South in a great measure counterbalances 
this drawback. The civil war, however, dealt a severe 
blow to Southern journalism. The South has never 
been a manufacturing country, and for paper, ink, type, 
machinery, and even for the more skilled mechanical 
labour, the Southern newspaper publishers were formerly 
almost wholly dependent upon the Northern States. 

My earliest connection with the Southern newspaper 
press dates from about five years back, two years 
previous to the outbreak of the war. I then joined the 
staff of the Richmond “ Inquirer,” one ef the leading 
and most popular journals of the South, and, at that 
period, generally considered to be the special “ organ” 
of Governor Wise, then Governor of the State of Vir- 
ginia, who, with his sons, had at that time some con- 
cern in its management. Accustomed as I had been to 





especially their own—Mr. Gilmore Simms, whose books 





the continnous and wearisome labour that devolves 
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upon every one connected with a New York daily jour- 
nal, the change was no slight relief. 

The editorial labours were more subdivided, and the 
emoluments at least equally as great. Excepting my- 
self, the editors and writers were all Southerners; but, 
with few exceptions, the compositors and printers were 
natives of New York or of the New England States. 
With these latter lay omr greatest trouble. Attracted 
by the higher rate of wages paid to compositors in the 
South, and actuated by the restless eagerness for change 
that seems to be inherent in the natives of New England, 
they would work steadily for a time, apparently per- 
fectly contented, and then suddenly, without notice or 
warning, would take it into their’ heads to return home, 
always, however, decamping directly after pay-day. 
More than once I have seen the printing-office almost 
wholly deserted on Monday evening, while “ copy” was 
waiting to be “set up.” There were always plenty of 
idle compositors to be found in the city, but these were 
in collusion with their brother-workmen. They had 
known beforehand of the intended departure of the 
regular hands, but, with the eagerness for gain peculiar 
to the natives of New England, they would refrain from 
offering their services, and when sought out, after much 
trouble, would stand out for higher wages, well knowing 
the emergency that demanded their employment, at 
least pro tem., at any cost. Another evil was the reck- 
less employment of “ subs” by the regular hands, though 
this was at the cost of the latter. A man who was 
steady at his work and regular at his post was regarded 
with dislike and suspicion by his fellow-workmen, and 
many an industrious compositor, who would gladly have 
worked steadily throughout the week, was driven to 
the employment ofa “ sub” for at least two days in the 
week, and thus trained into habits of idleness and dis- 
sipation against his will. These, however, were minor 
evils, not worth mentioning in comparison with those 
that befell the unfortunate newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers after the outbreak of the war. The first evil 
was the general stampede of the Northern printers and 
compositors; for although printing is one of the few 
mechanical arts practised by free white men in the 
Sonthern States, it requiring a greater degree of educa- 
tion than is permitted to slates in most parts of the 
South, or than is regarded with favour in any part, the 
number of Southern printers and compositors is com- 
paratively few, and quite inadequate to the ordinary 
demand. The compositors, however, were soon found— 
for the time being—to be amply sufficient for the work 
required of them. For a long time previous to the out- 
break the people of the South had been perfectly satisfied 
that open defiance to the North must be the result of 
the election of a Republican President. They had been, 
secretly -and silently, preparing for the “irresistible 
conflict,” yet, strangely enough, they had forgotten to 
secure a supply—at any rate in the newspaper line—of 
those necessary materials for which they were depen- 
dent upon the Northern manufacturers. Suddenly the 
fact stared us in the face. The exportation of Northern 
manufactures was prohibited at Washington, and we 
had not a supply of cither ink or paper for a month’s 
ordinary issue ofthe “ Inquirer,” neither was there any 
immediate prospect of increasing our store. The only 
thing that could be done, under the untoward. circum- 
stances, was to curtail our handsome sheet of its fair 
proportions, and to issue in its stead a sheet-little larger 
than lawyer’s foolscap. This was done after due notice 
having been given in the next day’s issue, and for the 
time being the native Southern compositors were suffi- 
cient forthe reduced labour. Still more amply sufficient 
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were they when it was found necessary to issue the 
reduced sheet only semi-weekly, or tri-weekly, instead 
of daily. But a still worse time was coming. The 
Southern youth, and men of middle age, rushed to the 
conflict, eager to strike a blow for the independence of 
their beloved South, and editors and printers were 
neither last nor least in the exhibition of this patriotic 
feeling. Within three weeks of the commencement of 
the war, at least one-half of the newspapers of the 
smaller towns had suspended publication for lack of 
material of every description. 

Some of the notices posted up tg announce these 
suspensions were very ludicrous. The following is a 
sample :— 


“ Hamitton Courr Hovss, June Ist, 1862. 
“NOTICE EXTRAORDINARY! ! ! 


“The public is respectfully requested to take notice 
that henceforward, from the above-mentioned date, the 
‘Hamilton Court House Gazette’ will temporarily, and 
until further advice, suspend regular publication, and 
will only appear semi-occasionally, as circumstances may 
permit. The proprietor has been reluctantly compelled 
to come to this decision, in consequence of the lack of 
paper, ink, editors, and printers, and all other material 
necessary to the issue of the paper. He furthermore 
begs to state, that in consequence of the editor, the com- 
positors, and the printers, having gone off to the war, the 
‘ devil’ only is left in the office; consequently it will be 
useless for subscribers to grumble, or to bring advertise- 
ments for the paper. Should the proprietor be enabled 
to procure a fresh supply of material, and should the 
editor and printers return to their posts, so as to per- 
mit him to recommence his regular issue, due notice 
will be given. 

“ Long live the Southern Confederacy.” 

It was not, however, in the country towns only that 
newspapers were reduced to a “semi-occasional’ issue. 
In the large towns and cities the supply of paper grew 
less and less, and at length failed in some offices alto- 
gether. One by one, also, the editors and printers of 
the city journals deserted their posts, suddenly and un- 
expectedly, to engage in the deadly struggle for Southern 
independence. <A solitary editor was not unfrequently 
left alone to perform the double duties of editor and 
reporter, and sometimes—if he were, as is often the case 
with editors in America, a practical printer—to set up 
in type, and correct, and occasionally to print, the “ copy” 
he had previously prepared. Woe tothe unlucky wight 
who did not possess the necessary practical skill. The 
weary editor, who late at night had prepared his “ copy,” 
would often in vain issue his orders, through the blow- 
pipe in his room, for the attendance of the foreman. 
Disappointed in his fruitless endeavours to gain attention, 
he would trudge wearily up the dark, dingy stairs to the 
compositors’ room, startled as he proceeded at the un- 
wonted stillness that prevailed. On opening the door 
he would find the place almost in utter darkness—only 
one solitary gas jet burning, and, apparently, no one 
present. In response to his demand whether the fore- 
man was in the office, a negro lad, who performed the 
duty of office-boy, would pop forth his woolly head from 
behind some printing-case, where he had been indulging 
in a comfortable snooze, as negroes always will do if 
left to themselves, and with a broad grin on his sable 
visage would reply, “No, massa; he no come to-night. 
I t’ink he gone to the war, massa.” 

“ You think, you young rascal!” the irate editor would 
respond: “who told you to think? Did he say he was 
going ?” 
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“No sar, he no say. I nebber see him, on’y I Vink, 
sar.” 

«“ And where are Johnson and Williams, and the rest 
of them P” 

“ Dem no come to-night, sar. 
gone to the war too, massa.” 

There was no remedy : the carefully prepared “ copy” 
was useless, and the chagrined editor had no alternative, 
save to go home and leave the “nigger” to his peaceful 
slumbers. Of course, next morning the newspaper did 
not make its appearance. Occasionally it chanced that 
the tables were tyrned, and compositors and printers, 
who had duly assembled, found themselves idle for lack 
of “copy,” and sometimes also minus their weekly 
wages. The joint editor and’ proprietor, actuated by a 
mingled feeling of patriotism and impecuniosity, had— 
to employ a Southern phrase—incontinently “vamoosed !” 
As the urgencies of the South became more pressing, 
and every white man able to bear arms was expected 
or compelled to enter the military service of the Con- 
federacy, it became absolutely necessary to employ in- 
telligent slave labour in the composing-room, if news- 
papers were not to succumb altogether to the stress of 
the times. Before the struggle had lasted six months, 
most of the younger white men were in the field either 
as volunteers or conscripts. With few exceptions, the 
compositors who remained were old and infirm, or 
weakly and incapable of performing the work required 
ofthem. There were a great many intelligent quadroons 
and mulattos, who had been employed to perform the 
menial duties of the printing-offices, and who had picked 
up of their own accord, and generally in secret, a little 
knowledge of the art of printing. The elder remaining 
compositors were able to instruct these lads, and to 
superintend their labours, and they were speedily ap- 
pointed to this task. 

But such specimens of printing as followed this at- 
tempt were surely never seen beyond the limits of the 
Southern States. A leading article would frequently 
appear in print as if it had been knocked into “ pie,” 
and the types mixed together promiscuously, and set 
up hap-hazard, as they came to hand. After an hour 
or two had been wasted in revising and re-revising 
proof after proof, the article had frequently to be set 
over again. Sometimes a piece of local intelligence, 
otwithstanding the utmost care on the part of the 
Vier. and after his personal superintendence over the 
1aking up of the “ form,” appeared next morning upside 
down, or with the lines inextricably and illegibly inter- 
mingled. Often an entire column read something like the 
cross-readings on a wall where rival bill-stickers have 
been at work, as if the compositors had striven to render 
the print ridiculous. However, time and patience work 
wonders, and, after a while, these dusky workmen were 
ought under training, and managed to do passably well. 

The lack of paper and printer’s ink was a difficulty 
not so easily got over. When the war had lasted 
three or four months, the best supplied offices, notwith- 
standing the utmost care and economy in the use of 
these essential materials to the composition of a news- 
paper, began to fail. Paper and ink were occasionally 
smuggled into the South, and a supply had been brought 
once or twice by ships that had succeeded in running 
the blockade, .but in no instance in any quantity calcu- 
lated to supply the demand, even in the present li- 
mited issue. Paper manufactories had been started, 
but they had as yet succeeded but poorly, and opera- 
tions were frequently suspended for lack of material, 
though everything that it was conceived possible for 
Paper to be manufactured from was fairly tested. The 


For sure I t’ink dem all 
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manufacture of printer’s ink was an easier matter, and 
in a short time a tolerable substitute was procurable in 
sufficient quantities. Still the cry for “ paper, paper,” 
went forth in vain. 

Various substitutes were resorted to: foolscap, post- 
paper, unsized stuff like blotting-paper, and even 
coarse brown wrapping paper, were alternately em- 
ployed, and scarcely a successive issue made its appear- 
ance printed on a similar material. Each newspaper 
office presented unique specimens of the ingenuity of 
its proprietors; and,*at length, more than once, the 
publication of the newspapers was temporarily suspended 
in the larger cities (though, fortunately for inveterate 
newspaper readers, all the papers were not compelled 
to suspend at the same time), simply because there was 
no material whereupon to print them; while, to add to 
the perplexities of the time, the metal types in many 
offices began to show such symptoms of wear and tear, 
that the print, on the wretched substitutes for genuine 
newspaper, was frequently illegible, yet renewal of the 
type was out of the question. The New Orleans news- 
papers were Juckier than their Southern States con- 
temporaries in this respect, inasmuch as New Orleans 
being a great commercial port, there was a larger supply 
of material in store, and before that was exhausted, the 
city fell into the possession of the Federals. It then 
became a free port, and, subsequently, there has been 
no difficulty there in procuring proper newspaper ma- 
terials. Charleston, also, occasionally received supplies 
of paper, etc., from the successful blockade-runners, but 
little of this supply reached Richmond. Probably there 
is no portion of the world in which the patience and 
ingenuity of editors and publishers have been so severely 
tested as in the capital of the Southern Confederacy ; 
for although the newspaper proprietors of the lesser 
towns, and districts of the interior, were, and still are, 
subjected to similar difficulties, and put to similar straits, 
less was and is expected of them than of those of a 
city like Richmond, where newspapers have so long held 
a prominent position, and which is the seat of the 
Southern Government. 

However, “Necessity is the mother of Invention ;” 
and whatever be the result of the present pitiful and 
fratricidal conflict, the South will so far be the gainer, 
that she will have been taught to trust more to her own 
resources, and less to the assistance of others, than she 
has heretofore been accustomed. Her people have seen 
and felt the evils that frequently arise from trusting to 
others. The South will never, in all probability, become 
a manufacturing country par ewcellence. It would not 
serve her best intereststobecome such. Nevertheless, 
she will in future foster a variety of manufactures that 
but for the war her people would have thought beneath 
their notice; and not newspaper publishers alone, but 
men of various professions and callings, will hereafter 
in case of need be enabled to procure their necessary 
supplies of material from their own States. The news- 
papers of the Southern States still remain shorn of 
their fair proportions and their former imposing ap- 
pearance, and will, in all probability, so remain until 
peace shall be restored and commerce shall again be 
free. The paper upon which they are printed is still 
flimsy in its texture, and the ink pale and watery ; their 
size is still limited; but at the present date the diffi- 
culties that I have attempted to describe, which at first 
appeared insurmountable, have in a great measure 
ceased to exist. Type, and even machinery, of a certain 
quality, can, as well as paper, etc., be procured within 
Southern territory, and newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers have probably seen the worst of their difficulties. 
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Varieties, 


Royat Lirerary Funv,—One of its principal features is that 
it is not limited to our own countrymen, but is often extended 
to literary men of all nations; so that we may feel proud to 
think that, by our timely assistance, we not only advance the 
literature of our own country, but that of other nations. In 
this way many eminent men who would otherwise be incapaci- 
tated from carrying on their labours, and from making their 
talents known to the world, are enabled to do so. ‘The second 
important feature is the secrecy with which this timely aid is 
given—a secrecy so sacredly observed that, in the whole number 
of cases, which amount to 1645 since the foundation of this 
corporation in the year 1790, there is not a single instance of 
any indiseretion having been committed; and if cases have 
been brought to light at all, it has only been through the 
acknowledgment of the literary men thus assisted, who have 
been anxious to express their gratitude. —Speech of the Prince 
of Wales at the Anniversary Dinner. 


RoyaL GreoGrapuicaL Society Mrepaits.—At the Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society for 1864, held 
at Burlington House, the Patron’s, or Victoria, Gold Medal was 
presented to Captain Grant, for his journey from Zanzibar 
across Eastern Equatorial Africa to Egypt, in company with 
Captain Speke, and for his contributions to the work of that 
explorer. The Founder’s Gold Medal for the encouragement 
of Geographical Science was given to Baron C. von der Vecken, 
fur his two surveys of the lofty mountains of Kilimandjaro, 
which he is alleged to have ascertained to be capped with snow 
and to have an altitude of not less than 20,000 feet. A testi- 
monial has also been awarded to Mr. Gifford Palgrave, for his 
adventurous journey across Arabia. Sir Roderick Murchison 
has been elected, for the third time, Annual President of the 
Society. 

EVANGELICAL Irat1an Scuoots.—The schools are all in an 
encouraging state, and the recent examinations have been very 
satisfactory, showiug a considerable amount of progress in 
every department. They are all conducted by suitable con- 
scientious teachers, who, as far as we can judge, are truly con- 
verted persons, whose desire it is, not merely to give good 
secular instruction, and to form habits which are essential to 
the future comfort and usefulness of the children, but alse to 
ineuleate those Divine truths “which are able to make them 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 
‘The Bible is the prominent text-book, in which every child 
who can read has a daily lesson.—Circulav of Dr. De Sanctis. 

[Schools are now established at Turin, Milan, and Genoa. 
The sum of £40, on an average, suffices for the establishment of 
another school, and £40 for the annual salary of a teacher. | 


Mount Patawl.—Mount Phrabat, a favourite object of pil- 
grimage among the Siamese, who resort thither yearly in great 
numbers to adore the sacred footprint of Buddha; and Mount 
Patawi, is the resort of the Laotian pilgrims, as Phrabat is of 
the Siamese. I went to the extreme north of the Mount 
Patawi where some generous being has kindly had constructed 
for the shelter of travellers a hall such as is found in many 
places near pagodas. The view here is indescribably splendid, 
and I cannot pretend to do justice either with pen or pencil to 
the grand scenes which here and elsewhere were displayed 
hefore my eyes. . . . Beneath my feet was a rich and velvety 
carpet of brilliant and varied colours,,an immense tract of 
forest, amidst which the fields of rice and the unwooded spots 
appeared like little streaks of green; beyond, the ground, 
rising gradually, swells into hills of different elevations ; farther 
still to the north and east, in the form of a semicircle, ig the 
mountain chain of Phrabat, and that of the kingdom of Muang- 
Lém; and in the extreme distance those of Korat, fully sixty 
miles off. All these join one another, and are, in fact, but a 
single range. But how describe the varieties of form among 
all these peaks? .In one place they seemed to melt into the 
vapoury rose tints of the horizon, while nearer at hand: the 
peculiar structure and colour of the rocks bring out more 
strongly the richness of the vegetation. There, again, are deep 
shadows, vying with the deep blue of the heaven above ; every- 
where those brilliant sunny lights, those delicate hues, those 
warm tones, which make the tout ensemble perfectly enchant- 

At the sight of this unexpected panorama a cry 
of admiration burst simultaneously from allmouths, Even my 
poor companions, generally insensible to the beauties of nature, 





experienced a moment of ecstasy at the sublimity of the scene, 

“Oh! di di’”’ (beautiful), cried my young Laotian guide; and, — 
when I asked Kiie what he thought of it, “Oh, master,” he 
replied, in his mixed jargon of Latin, English, and Siamese, © 
“the Siamese see Buddha on a stone [the footprint on Mount. ~ 
Phrabat], and do not see God in these grand things! Iam = 
pleased to have been to Patawi.”—“ Indo-Chinese Travels,” by 

the late M. Mouhot, French Naturalist. 


SEEKING Gop.—How evil and bitter a fing it is to forsake © 
the Lord for idols, though of gold; and how little any heart ™ 
can prosper that worships—that is, that consecrates itself to—7 
any object besides him. The experience of my own long life, | 
and of that of all those whom I have intimately known, has, on™ 
the other hand, abundantly shown me that there can be no” 
seeking of God, however ignorant, however dark, that is pur- 
sued with integrity, which does not effectually lead upward from” 
grace to grace, from grace to glory; for, of a truth, God is, 
and is a rewarder of those who diligently seek him.—Mary7 
Ane Schimmelpenninck. 


ReEticious ToLERation iN Russta.—As a sign of religious” 
toleration in Russia may be mentioned the fact of the Synod of” 
St. Petexsburg having allowed the population of the Balti¢® 
provinces, confessing the Greek faith, henceforth to hold their” 
service in the German language. Further, the rewards which 
were hitherto paid by the Ministry of War to Jews and Moham- 
medans embracing Christianity have been abolished. 


PRAYER OF THE PRINCESS AMELIA, THE FAVOURITE DAUGHTER 
oF GEORGE 111.—The following prayer was copied from a blank © 
leaf of her prayer-book by Mr. Charles Knight, when employed” 
in cataloguing and arranging the Princess Amelia’s library at” 
Windsor. ‘“ Gracious God, support thy unworthy servant in? 
this time of trial. Let not the least murmur escape my lips,” 
nor any sentiment but of the deepest resignation enter my _ 
heart. Let me make the use thou intendest of that affliction” 
thou hast laid upon me. It has convinced me of the vanity? 
and emptiness of all things here: let it draw me to thee as” 
my support, and fill my heart with pious trust in thee, and in | 
the blessings of a redeeming Saviour, as the only consolations | 
of a state of trial. Amen.”—“ Passages of a Working Life,” by) 
Charles Knight. . : 


SkuLi or Conrucius.—The skull of Confucius, which many 
of our readers will recollect as one of the most attractive” 
objects in the Chinese Court of the Exhibition, and which was” 
part of the loot of Fane’s cavalry from the Summer Palace of” 
the Emperor of China, was lately sold by auction by Messrs.) 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, amongst some other articles of” 
art collected by the late Lord Elgin in China and Japan. The; 
skull itself, lined with pure gold, is placed on a triangular stam 
of the same metal, and rests on three very roughly shaped 
gold heads. The cover, richly ornamented, is also of pu 
gold, and studded with precious stones, Whether the skull bey 
that of Confucius or not, it is evidently a sacred relic, and nob 
a drinking-cup, as has been surmised. It was bought by” 
Mr. Benjamin, of Glasshouse Street, for £327.—The Reader, 


Sicthian ViLLaces.—Nothing can be more palpable than they 
whole anatomy ofa Sicilian village to the hastiest passer throught 
it. Every door is open; every inhabitant without or at It, 
or in sight through it. A shop or two of wares, indicated by 
flags projecting—no name or writing of any kind on any “i oa 
some wine-stores; some mills at work; always bread : 
some little fruit exposed ; a solitary school of six boys, a mi@> 
ter, and a rod, while there are 600 in the street; women spin- 
ning and knitting, a few here and there weaving ; children it” 
every degree of approximation to nakedness; and a large pro= 
portion of the population unemployed—such are the features) 
presented. I never saw. a country with so little of what is 
written in any form exposed publicly to view.—MMr. Gladstone 
quoted in Murray’s “ Handbook for Sicily.” 4 

Evrasians.—A. certain number of Europeans marry Indiaity 
wives, and the children of the two races are known as Hura 
sians, or half-castes, and amount to considerable numbers. : 
the census of 1837 they exceeded the English in the city or 
Calcutta. In 1861 the Europeans in all India consist 
of 84,083 military, 25,556 civilians, and 19,306 women ami 
children. 
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AONIO PALEARIO: 
A*OCHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REFORMATION. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. BONNET. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 





WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS. 


I. SELECTIONS FROM THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 
With a Memoir. 2s. 6d. glazed cloth boards. 


II. SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD BACON. 
With a Memoir. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 





ENGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
A SELECTION OF SACRED PIECES FROM CHAUCER TO KEN. 


Superior Wood Engravings.- The whole printed on tinted paper, and elegantly bound. Price 10s. 6d. 


** The illustrations are on wood, from designs by various artists, and altogether make a very handsome volume. Some of the views 
of places and sketches of country scenes are charmingly conceived and delicately handled,’’—Daily News, 





ANCIENT EGYPT: 
ITS ANTIQUITIES, RELIGION, AND HISTORY, TO THE CLOSE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 
By the Rev. G. TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York. Foolscap 8vo. Map. 4s. cloth boards, 


** No other volume of the same extent contains so good a summary of all that is known of Ancient Egypt. We can recommend it as 
@ compendium which ought to be in the hands of all students and intelligent readers.” —Atheneum. 





THE NOVELTIES OF ROMANISM, 
IN THREE PARTS. 


I, DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINES; II. CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT; II. OLD AND NEW CREEDS CONTRASTED. 
By Caazrzs Hastings Conuzerrz. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8yo. 4s, cloth boards, 





THE STORY OF A CITY ARAB. 


With Engrayings, printed on tinted paper. Foolscap 8vo. 3s, cloth boards. 





SHILLING BOOKS FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 1s. neat cover; 2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards. 


I. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, 

II. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 

lll. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 

IV. A RACE FOR LIFE; AND OTHER TALES. 

V. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 

VI. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 

Vil. BARTHEL WINKLER; AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
VIII. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 

IX. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By the Rev. Joun Szoventon. (Shortly 

to appear). 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 





¥ 55 


NuMEROUS DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS will be found i in the “ LEISURE HOUR;” 
many of them, ILLUSTRATED by Engravings, are still on Sale, and may be 
ordered through any Bookseller or News Agent. 


*,* The Tourist Sketches contained in Nos. 


THE TOURIST AT HOME. 


Practical Hints to Home Tourists, No. 493 

North Wales, Nos. 347 to 355 

Snowdon, Nos. 237, 286 

Aberystwith, No. 613 

The English Lakes, Nos. 288 to 292 

Oversands, No. 318 

Manchester, with its Social Life and Manu- 
factures, Nos. 269-70, 272-4, 278-9, 281-2 

Dorking, No. 235 

Guilford, No. 340 

Hampstead Heath, Nos. 246, 293 

Tunbridge Wells, No. 294 

Harrogate and its Waters, No. 246 

Studely Park and Fountains Abbey, No. 398 

Liverpool, No. 302 

Malvern, No. 253 

Bridport, No. 663 

Chiswick, No. 345 

Windsor and its Neighbourhood, Nos. 
388-92 

The Zoological Gardens, Nos. 401, 445 

Adventure upon Exmoor, No. 487 

The Home of Waterton the Naturalist, 
No. 397 

Purton Spa, No. 488 

The Birthplace of Francis Drake, near 
Tavistock, No. 401: 

Day at Ben "Rhydding, Nos. 423-4 

The Hertfordshire Lanes, Nos. 489-90 

Oxford revisited, No. 430; New Museum, 
469 

Between Severn and Wye, Nos. 441, 446 

Epping Forest, with 4 engravings, No. 442 

The Channel Islands, Nos. 445-6 

The Homes and Haunts of Keble and 
Tennyson, No. 

The Isle of Man, No. 450 

The Black Country, its People and Scenery, 
Nos. 458 to 468 

Moelfra Bay in Summer Time, No. 464 

Kensal Green Cemetery, 2 es 481-2 

Visit to Blenheim, No. 48 

Lost on the Fells, No. bry 

Peterborough and Round about it, Nos. 499, 
500 


On the Devonshire Coast, No. 507 

Weston-super-Mare, and other Somerset- 
shire Watering Places, No. 510 

Swansea, No. 612 

Portland and the Portlanders, Nos. 517-18 

A Trip to North Devon, Nos. 540, 644 

Bettws-y-Coed, Nos, 544, 646 

Kew, Nos. 549, 552 

Broadstairs, No. 553 

Ventnor, No. 655 

Buxton, No. 557 

Edgehill, No. 558 

Lyme Regis, No. 563 

Sidmouth, No. 663 

Hull, No. 580 

Mounts Bay, No. 607 

Worthing, No. 616, 617 

Stratford-on-Avon, No. 642 





. 


1 to 314 can for the future only be obtained by purchasing the Vols. for 1852-3-4-5-6-7. 





The Tourist in Scotland. 


Over the Border, No. 447 

The Present and Past of Holyrood, No. 406 

Days in Edinburgh, No. 448 ; 368-9 

Roslin, No. 449 

Melrose, No. 450 

Linlithgow, No. 451 : 

Walks about Stirling, Nos. 452-3 

Bridge of Allan, No. 454 

Bird’s-eye View of Glasgow, No. 455 

Group of Scottish Lochs, No. 456 

Rothsay, No. 236 

Oban and Dunstaffnage, No. 457 

Up Glencoe, No. 458 

Natural History of Deeside and Braemar, 
No. 407 


Day among the Hebrides, No. 459 
Shetland and Orkney Islands, Nos. 282-40 
Highland Sports, Nos. 460-1 

Skye: up the Cuchullins, Nos. 462-3 





The Tourist in Ireland. 


Giant’s Land, No. 558 

Dunluce Castle, No. 559 

Round the Walls of Derry, No. 560 
Shane’s Castle and Lough Neagh, No. 561 
Belfast, No. 562 

Carrickfergus, No. 563 

Killarney, Nos. 295-6 

West of Killarney, Nos. 610-613 

Wicklow, No. 651 

Afoot through the Wicklow Hills, No. 399 





THE TOURIST ABROAD. 


The Regular Swiss Round, Nos. 592, 604 

Another Swiss Round, No. 658, etc. 

Scaling the Alps, No. 232 

Adventure among the High Alps, Nos. 
340-1-2 

Unseasonable Passage of the Alps, Nos. 
329-30 

Crossing the Grimsel, No. 658 

The Highest Village in Europe, 560 

The Matterhorn, No. 562 

School Girl’s Excursion in the Alps, No. 623 

Baths of the Pyrenees, Nos. 208-9 

Ascent of Mount Etna, No. 265 

The Tyrol, Nos. 401-2-3 

Prague, Nos. .343-4 

By Rail in Austria, Nos. 356-7 

Potsdam, No. 321 

Balearic Islands, No. 821 

Turin, Nos. 389-90 

Stockholm, Nos. 219-20-1-2 

Belgium and Holland, No. 360 

Brittany, Nos. 397-8 





Boulogne, No. 239 


Marseilles, No. 275 

Pau, No. 561 

Peak of Teneriffe, No. 340 

Cadiz in age" No. 394 

Gaéta, No. 483 

Grenada pal the Alhambra, No. 305 

Naples, Nos. 228, 251, 264, 280, 282, 286 

Rome, No. 404 

Palermo, No. 237 

Scilly — "gg 231 - 

Malta, N 

The ~e Tends, Nos. 376-7-8 

The Overland Route to India, Nos. 308-14 

Milan under the Austrian Rule, No. 395 

Algiers, No. 400 

Jamaica Thirty Years ago, Nos. 401 to 413; 
436 to 446 

Rupert’s Land, Adventure in, No. 404 

California—A Mule Adventure, No. 405 -. 

Potsdam and Frederick the Great, No. 407 

Madeira, its Climate and Scenery, Nos. 408-9 

Indian Roads and Cotton Sapply, : 9 411 

Etruscan Cities of the Dead, No. 

The Top of Teneriffe, No. 416 

ee Day amongst the Moors, No. 


Sebestopal in 1859, No. 418 

Gibraltar, No. 422 

The Calcutta Mall, No. 432 

Up the Hooghly, No. 434 

Visit to Aleppo, No. 465 

Pekin, and its Visitors from the Far West, 
Nos. 478-9 

Ramble in the Calabrias, No. 466 

Fortnight in Barbary, No. 438 

Visit to Montenegro, Nos. 439-40 

Venice, No. 467 

Canada, Nos. 469-70-627-631 

Richmond, Virginia, No. 481 

Garibaldi’s House at Caprera, with En- 
graving, No. 481 

Breakfast in an African Village, No. 490 

Eastern Virginia, No. 495 

a ata of Napoleon—Corsica, No. 


A Few Days in Holland, Nos. 501, 503 

A Peep at Brittany, No. 505 

Vienna, No. 509-605 

Adventures in the Far West, Nos. 523, 539 
Nova Scotia and its Gold Fields, No. 527 
Day in Pesth and Buda, No. 528 

Mexico, Nos, 529.30-611 

A Glance at Natal, No. 535 

Adventures on Lake Superior, Nos. 540, 


643 

Otago and the Gold Fields of New Zealand, 
No. 549-556 

British Columbia, No. 568 

Texas, Nos. 575-587 

Maryland, Nos. 588-591 

Mount Athos, Nos. 601-602 

Bermuda, No. 609 

Burmah, Nos. 614-618 

From Resht to Astrakhan, No, 625. 





Copenhagen, No. 630 


*,.* Copies of this List will be forwarded to any person sending to the Editor a directed and stamped Envelope. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, & 164, PICCADILLY. 


And may be had of all Booksellers. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Withdrawal of Early Wumbers.—tThe first six years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
four years of “The Sunday at Home,” can-now be purchased only in volumes. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Oxoru Cass, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 
To Correspondents and Contributors.—No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
tions. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 
sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Cop ight.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 


The Leisure Hour Volume for 1863, 


Consisting of 832 imperial 8vo pages of Instructive, Entertaining, and varied Reading, and embellished with Twelve 
Coloured Pictures, and nearly 200 superior Engravings may be had, on application to any Bookseller, for SEVEN 
SHILLINGs, incloth boards. For Presents, copies may be obtained elegantly bound, price 8s. 6d. ; half calf extra, 10s. 


The Sunday at Home Volume for 1863, 


Containing 832 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, Scripture Illustration, Practical 
Discourses, Poetry, and Stories for the Young, enriched with a Coloured Frontispiece and 125 Engravings, may be had 
for SEVEN SHILLINGS, in cloth boards ; or, in an elegant style of binding, price 8s. 6d. ; and 10s. half calf extra. 








“Let us, in passing, pay a tribute of warm commendation to that capital periodical, ‘The Leisure Hour.’ ”— 
Quarterly Review. 

“ Tt is pleasing to see Science and Literature made the hand-maidens of moral and religious instruction; and to 
find this brought home to all ranks in the cheapest forms of periodical publication. ‘The Leisure Hour’ is a weekly 
penny-worth, and well adapted to make its readers more than penny wise, in the best sense of the word. We have 
before our eyes a number of current periodicals which are of a character to deprave the tastes and corrupt the minds 
of their readers. Monstrous crimes, appalling sensations, senseless exaggeration, and unreal mockeries; are their 
staple, and it is most desirable to have their evil effects counteracted by productions of an opposite character, such as 
this, of immense circulation, and judiciously addressed to popularity by the manner in which it mingles entertaining 
topics with useful intelligence and rational improvement. The good opinion of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ may be 
worth its acceptance, seeing that it is old enough to remember how Addison and the ‘ Spectator,’ with a similar 
design and by a similar effort, rebuked and put down the licentious press a century and a half ago: assuredly it is the 














best way to mitigate, if not to extirpate, the pestilence.” —The Gentleman’s Magazine. 








FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE-MAY:BE HAD 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


ApDELAIDE—C. Platts: also at the Tract 
Depdt, 126, Rundle Street; E. 8. Wigg, 
Rundle Street; G. Phillips & Co. 

ALLAHABAD—Traet Depdt, Rev.B. Davis, 
Secretary. 

AvCKLAND—E. Wayte, Queen Street ; T. 

C. Law; and Rev. Tl. Buddle. 

BAaLLanaT—Rev. J. M, Strongman. 

BANGALORE—Tract Dépot, Rev. M. T. 
Male, Seeretary. 

BarBabdors—Israel Bowen. 

BrELizE, HonDuras—Tract Depét, Rev. 
D. Arthur, Secretary. 

Bompay—Tract Dep6t, Rev.Geo. Bowen, 
Secretary. 

BovuLocne—H. M. Merridew. : 

Catais—S8. Taylor. 

CaLcuTra—Tract Depédt, F. Moran. 

Cars Town—Tract Depét, N. H. Marais. 

CuArLorte’s Fown, Prince Edward’s 
Island—Tract Depot, G. Hubbatd. 

CuristcHurcu, New ZeasLanp—Rev. J. 
Buller. 

ConsTANTINOPLE—Rev. R. Koenig. 

Conru—Rev. W. Charteris, 

FLORENCE—E. Goodman, 

GAawLeR TowNn—Wilcox, Barker, and 
Wilcox. 

GraHAm’s Town—Tract Depét, F. Tud- 
hope, Esq., Secretary; Godlonton & 
Richards. 





Hairax, Nova Sootra—-Tract Depdt, 
T. A. Brown, Esq., Secretary. 

Hampura—W. 8S. Oncken. 

HAMILTON, CANADA—D. McLellan. 

Hopart Town—Tract Depdt, William 
Rout ; J. W, Walch. 

Kinaston, CANADA—Tract Depdt, Rev. 
K. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kineston, JAMA1CA—Henderson,Savage, 
& Co.; andJ. Galt & Co. 

LAUNCESTON, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

LonerorD, TASMANIA~—Rey. A. Stack- 
house. 

Mapras—tTract Depét, Major Dobbie, 
Secretary. 

MAITLAND, NewSoutH WALES—R. Blair. 

Mautra—Tract Depét, Rev. G. Wisely, 
Secretary. 

MELBOURNE—Tract Depdt, 17, Swanston 
Street ; G. Robertson, 84, Russell St. 

Mitan—Reyv. J. Williams, 

MrraMicni—Tract Depét, Rev. W. Hen- 
derson, Secretary. 

MontTREAL—J. Milne. 

New York—John Wiley, 56, Walker St. 

Orrawa, CANADA—J. Durie. 

Paris—Grassart & Co., 4, Rue dela Paix; 


and Rev. L. Pulsford, 4, Rue Roque- 
pine, 





Protou, Nova Scotra—J. Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, Natat—Tract De- 
pot, Mr. J. Russom, Secretary. 

Port ExizaseTu, ALGoA Bay—R. Hal- 
leck, Main Street; T. Handfield; 
Riches, Impey, & Co. 

Quresro—Tract Depdt, Rev. D. Marsh, 
Secretary. 


Ranaoon, Inpra—Rev. C. Bennett. 

SECUNDERABAD, INDIA — Tract Depdt, 
Lieut. C. M. Smith, Secretary. 

Smyrna—Rev. J. T. Wolters. 

St. Joun’s, New Brunswick —J. & A. 
McMillan, 78, Prince William Street. 
Str. Joun’s, NEwPoUNDLAND—Tract De- 
pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq., Secretary ; 

and R. Dicks, 

Sypnry—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South; 
8. Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rev. S. 
Rabone. 

Toronto—Tract Depét, J. Carless; 
C. Chewett & Co. ; Bryce & Co. 
VerutamM, Port Natrat—Mr. W. H. 

Burgess. 

VizAGaAPaTaM—Tract Depét, Rev. J. W. 

Gordon, Secretary. 


WELLINGTON, New ZeALAND—Reyv. J. 
Aldred, 


W. 
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